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Standardization, Advertising and 
Progress 


How Far Can Standardization Go Before Becoming Harmful? 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor of The Railway Age 


T= American people are great 
faddists. In character with 
their tendency in other matters, 
they frequently make a fad of 
some economic principle ‘or 
method which, because it pro- 
duces good results under certain 
conditions in a few fields, is, they 
infer, susceptible of application 
with similar results in many 
fields. 

Some years before the war 
Louis D. Brandeis asserted that 
the railways, by using the methods 
of “scientific management,” could 
so increase their efficiency as to 
save a million dollars a day. In- 
stantly “scientific management” be- 
came popular catchwords. Most 
people did not know what their 
technical meaning was; but, re- 
gardless of this, most people be- 
gan to advocate “scientific man- 
agement” and to abuse the rail- 

ays and other industrial con- 
serns because they didn’t general- 

adopt it. 

The Government has _ taken 
ver the operation of the rail- 

iys. This has given it an op- 
ortunity to try “scientific man- 
xement” on them. But Justice 
candeis and the efficiency en- 

ieers have not been put in 
barge, and “scientific manage- 
ment,” with its time studies, 

nuses, premiums, etc. is not 
being used. It seems to have 
been almost forgotten by Gov- 
ernment, press and public. But 
th re is no want of a principle by 
th: application of which trans- 


portation is to be revolutionized, 
enormous economies are to be ef- 
fected and the perversity and 
stupidity of the old railway man- 
agements are to be shown up. 

The principle now in vogue is 
“standardization.” It was not dis- 
covered or invented especially for 
application to the railroads. It 
already had become the magic 
word by the utterance of which 
the solution of all the great pro- 
duction problems of the war was 
to be rendered easy. But the 
Railroad Administration deserves 
credit for having added it to 
the vocabulary of the numerous 
theorists who are always lying in 
wait to confound those who, after 
devoting their lives to the rail- 
road business, have not succeeded 
in raising it to the basis of ef- 
ficiency demanded by the academic 
intellect. “Standardization” is 
now the word in all discussions 
of railroad matters. It is chief- 
ly, we are told, because they did 
not standardize enough that the 
private managements of the rail- 
ways have made such a mess of 
things. It is chiefly because it 
will standardize almost everything 
that Government management will 
make great improvements and 
economies. 

The railroad industry is so 
huge, it is an object of such uni- 
versal interest, that every discus- 
sion of it, every method adopted 
in it, produces effects, direct and 
indirect, on other industries. Al- 
ready we hear people asking why, 
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if wholesale standardization would 
be beneficial in the railroad busi- 
ness, it would not be so in other 
lines. And why should we not 
standardize houses, furniture, au- 
tomobiles, clothing, breakfast 
foods, women’s hats, chewing 
gum? Some of these things— 
clothing, for example—are being 
more or less standardized. The 
tailor no longer is free to waste 
cloth because a customer wants 
a suit made in some sensational 
or novel way. There is a tend- 
ency toward standardization in 
many fields, and this is being 
stimulated by public authority. 
The subject of standardization 
should be of keen interest to na- 
tional advertisers and to the pub- 
lishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Most advertising is the re- 
sult of competition between ar- 
ticles of different types, but serv- 
ing the same general purpose. 
Whatever tends to reduce the 
number and unlikeness of com- 
petitive articles tends to reduce 


the competition between them to 


a matter of price ; and narrow 
margins of price do not afford 
much basis or material for adver- 
tising. Now, the very essence of 
standardization is the elimination 
of unlikenesses between articles 
serving the same purpose. There- 
fore, the tendency of standardiza- 
tion is to destroy the incentive of 
the maker of an article to adver- 
tise it. The complete standardiza- 
tion of automobiles would result 
in all builders making the same 
kind of car. It is, of course, in- 
conceivable that they would then 
all continue to advertise as much 
as they do now. 

That standardization tends to 
reduce advertising seems an argu- 
ment in favor of it to socialists, 
who regard advertising as an eco- 
nomic waste. The matter can 
hardly be regarded in the same 
way by publishers; for under 
modern conditions most journals 
could not exist without advertis- 
ing. But the important question 
is not what effect extensive stand- 
ardization would have on pub- 
lishers or any other particular 
class, but the effect it would have 
on the public. In the minds of 
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many persons there is no doubt a 
to that. This is especially tru 
of those who believe in monopoly 
whether monopoly owned by pri 
vate capital, or by the Govern 
ment. Obviously, once standard 
ization of a thing has been skil 
fully accomplished, it should b 
possible at that particular tim. 
and under the conditions the 
existing to secure maximum out 
put at minimum cost. This th 
advocates of monopoly, socialisti 
and otherwise, clearly see. Bu 
seldom should the probable im 
mediate results of a policy oi 
method be given exclusive, o1 
even preponderant, consideratio 
Usually, more weight should b 
given to the results which it prob 
ably will produce in the long run 


DOWN TO A HUMDRUM LEVEL 


Furthermore, maximum produc- 
tion at minimum cost should not 
be regarded as in all cases the sok 
desideratum of industrial opera- 
tions. Novelty, unusual beauty, 
special quality, are things for 
which some still have a liking 
A little reflection suggests that 
mistakes may be made in apply 


* ing as well as in refraining from 


applying the principle of standard 
ization; and that even where its 
application seems obviously desir 
able temporary advantages gained 
by it may be more than offset by 
later and lasting disadvantages. 
One of the strongest objections 
to standardization in many fields 
is that it tends to deprive life of 
variety. It would be possible to 
standardize almost everything 
which ministers to our needs. 
comfort or pleasure, and the ag 
gregate saving would be enormous 
But who would enjoy a world in 
which all lived in the same kind 
of houses, wore the same cut an 
color of clothes, served and ati 
the same kind of food, filled thei: 
houses with the same kind of fur 
niture, drove the same kind oi 
automobiles and chewed the sam: 
kind of gum? The variety of hu 
man tastes is infinite; and it de 
mands corresponding variety il 
the things used and consumed 
The field for the beneficent appli 
cation of standardization is re 
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A GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Among weekly publications the 
Christian Herald holds a position of 
recognized leadership. 


But the Christian Herald is also a 
newspaper. 


Thousands of people, in places where 
great city dailies are unavailable, 
depend upon the news pages of the 
Christian Herald for their knowl- 
edge of events in the war and in 
the world. 


For such people these pages are care- 
fully edited. The news is given 
with sufficient detail for intelligent 
understanding but concisely, clearly 
and without bias. The war story 
is told week by week, simply, with- 
out technical intricacies, but in such 
form, with all authenticated facts 
brought skillfully together, that 
readers of The Christian Herald 
know what has been done, and 
where it was done and. by whom 
and are enabled to judge and to 
anticipate events. War maps are 
published at frequent intervals. 


You reach thoughtful, substantial, 
friendly people in 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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stricted, because its general ap- 
plication would simply result in 
the production of vast quantities 
- of things which would be exactly 
alike and therefore would suit the 
tastes of almost nobody. 
Whether standardization will re- 
sult in even temporary economies 
in any given field depends on the 
kind of things to which it is ap- 
plied. It may result in savings 
when applied to the production of 
things which are themselves to be 
consumed, but in losses when ap- 
plied to things which are to be 
used merely as means of further 
production. It may result in sav- 
ings when applied to the produc- 
tion of things which are to be 
used or consumed under similar 
conditions, but in losses when ap- 
plied to the production of things 
which are to be used or consumed 
under dissimilar conditions. For 
example, the clothing for an army 
in France is made to be actually 
consumed—worn out—and it is 
used by all those wearing it under 
similar conditions. Therefore, the 
case for standardizing it in order 
to secure quantity production at 
minimum cost is very strong. Al- 
though a railway box car, unlike 
a suit of clothes, is built, not 
merely to be consumed, but to be 
used as a means to an end—the 
production of transportation—all 
box cars, to secure efficiency in 
transportation, are and must be 
circulated throughout the coun- 
try; and therefore the argument 
for their standardization is strong. 
On the other hand, not only is a 
railway locomotive built not as an 
end in itself, but solely as a means 
to an end—that is, the produc- 
tion of transportation—but the di- 
versity of the topographical and 
transportation conditions in the 
United States is so great that it 
is impossible to use any one type 
of locomotive efficiency in all 
parts of this country for all kinds 
of service. Even the Railroad 
Administration in its programme 
of standardization of locomotives 
has provided for twelve types. 
No more interesting or impor- 
tant scheme of industrial stand- 
ardization has been adopted than 
this one for the standardization 
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of locomotives. Because it is s 
important, and because it serve 
to illustrate many points whicl 
arise in the consideration of the 
general subject of standardizatio: 
in industry, it may well be giver 
special attention. 

The conditions under which 
locomotives—especially freight lo 
comotives—are operated in this 
country, as already indicated, ar« 
almost infinitely varied. The num- 
ber of types of locomotives the 
railways have put in service t 
meet these varied conditions has 
been estimated at 500. A _ loco- 
motive, like an automobile, is a 
machine of many parts. The crea- 
tion of the various types of loco- 
motives has resulted in the crea- 
tion of correspondingly various 
parts for them, which are known 
in the jargon of commerce as 
“specialties.” These include brake- 
beams, draft gear, bell ringers, 
etc., and are made chiefly like the 
tires, ignition systems, speedome- 
ters, etc., of automobiles, by manu- 
ufacturers other than locomotive 
builders. 


TWENTY YEARS TO STANDARDIZE 
LOCOMOTIVES 


The tendency of this multipli- 


cation of types of locomotives, 
and of parts for them, has been to 
increase the cost of building and 
maintaining locomotives. There- 
fore, to the layman it may appear 
obvious that it would be in the 
interest of economy and efficiency 
to reduce to, say, a dozen, the 
number of types of locomotives, 
and to correspondingly reduce the 
number of kinds of specialties 
used. But the very first effect 
of standardization, as it is now 
being carried out, is to put in 
service twelve additional types of 
locomotives and to render it. nec- 
essary to provide different and 
additional specialties for their re- 
pair and maintenance. This com- 
plicates instead of simplifying the 
situation, and, temporarily, at 
least, increases the cost of making 
and maintaining locomotives. As 
there are 70,000 locomotives in the 
country, it would take twenty 
years, at the rate of 3,500 engines 
(Continued on page 118) 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN has been 


published continuously for over twenty-five 
years by a publishing house over forty-five 
years old. 


Sound and conservative business principles 
have prevailed at all times. 


Circulation has been secured on a profitable 
basis, and an advertising rate fair and profitable 
to advertisers, established and maintained. 


Concentration of over 60% of the circulation 
in thirteen of the richest agricultural and man- 
ufacturing states has been a contributing reason 
for its value to advertisers. 


No recent Government regulation has necessi~ 
tated the slightest change in circulation methods 
or business policy, and advertisers planning their 
future advertising may include this strong pub- 
lication with full confidence in its stability. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500.000 Guaranteed 


Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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How John Davey 
became “The Father of 
Tree Surgery” 


IFTY-TWO years ago John Davey quit his 
job on an English farm to become an ap- 
prentice in the art of horticulture. 


Seven years later he had crossed the Atlantic and 
finally settled in the little town of Kent, Ohio. 
Here for some years he practised his trade, trim- 
ming his neighbors’ trees and pruning their grape- 
vines and shrubs. 


His mind was ever busy, studying the insects and 
diseases which attack trees, and making countless 
experiments to conquer them. His new science of 
tree surgery was the result. 


Then came a big opportunity one day in 1903 to 
test his science. Mr. C. C. Goodrich, the great 
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|DAVEY TREE SURGEONS| 








rubber manufacturer, summoned him to look after 
a number of fine old trezs on his estate. 


This was John Davey’s first important “case” — 
and he made good. Many others called for his 
services and the Davey Tree Expert Company was 
born, being formally incorporated at Kent with 
Martin L. Davey, a son, as general manager. 


The new company’s capital was small, but it was 
decided from the first to advertise, and a modest 
campaign was launched. Success followed. A 
larger national campaign has since remained the 
policy of the company. 


To-day John Davey is recognized throughout the 
United States as the “Father of Tree Surgery.” 
The fine country estates of the Astors, Vanderbilts, 
Choates, Armours, McCormicks, are but a few of 
the many which have profited from his services. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York, 


Chicago + Boston - Detroit + Cincinnati 














An Answer from the American 
Medical Association 


Recent Open Letter in Printers’ INK Brings Out a Statement of What 
the Association Is Doing for General Good Health Education 


By Arthur J. Cramp 


Of the Propaganda Department, 


of The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation, Chicago 


HE “Open Letter to the 

American Medical Associa- 
tion” in Printers’ INK of August 
1, urging the need of aggressive 
health education was interesting 
and encouraging. It was interest- 
ing because it exhibited an intel- 
ligent point of view; it was en- 
couraging because it shows that 
the thinking layman is awaking 
to facts which have for years 
been commonplaces with the 
medical profession. 

The sum and substance of the 

theme of the open letter is ex- 
pressed in the statement that the 
American Medical Association 
“should take action which will 
tend to keep men and women 
from consulting physicians unless 
absolutely necessary.’ 
Campbell, who wrote the open 
letter, apparently, does not know 
that for years the American Medi- 
cal Association has been taking 
just such action. Eliminating 
those individuals who consult phy- 
sicians from necessity, viz.: those 
who have something seriously 
wrong with them, the great bulk 
of the physicians’ patients are 
made up from two groups. The 
first and larger comprises those 
who are well but, who, from read- 
ing perniciously suggestive adver- 
tisements of “patent medicine” 
vendors or quacks, have become 
convinced that some insignificant 
and transient ache or pain is in- 
dicative of serious ailments which 
prompts them to go to the phy- 
sician. The second, and smaller 
group, is made up of those who, 
due to lack of proper living (poor 
hygiene or faulty diet) are afflicted 
with passing indispositions which 
also drive them, unnecessarily, to 
the medical man. 

It is to eliminate these two 
large classes of patients that the 


medical profession, through the 
American Medical Association, 
has been carrying on its campaign 
of education for some years. To 
eliminate as patients those who 
from ignorance of how to live 
suffer from passing indispositions 
for which they seek medical ad- 
vice the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has maintained a Council 
on Health and Public Instruction. 
This not only co-operates with 
other organizations interested in 
public health and conducts a 
Speakers’ Bureau to _ supply 
speakers for public meetings for 
addresses on health topics, but 
also prepares and distributes pam- 
phlets on various subjects relat- 
ing to public health. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL OF HEALTH 


Mr. Campbell asks: “Is there 
any good reason why the medical 
profession as a whole should not 
tell the people of the country as 
a whole how tuberculosis develops 
and how it can be avoided by 
proper food and plenty of fresh 
air?” No. And, as a matter of 
fact, the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction has for years 
been doing this very thing. In co- 
operation with the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has 
printed hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets written in everyday 
English and dealing with the very 
points suggested by him. That 
other great scourge, cancer, has 
also been dealt with in a series 
of inexpensive pamphlets. Of still 
another series on the conservation 
of vision, comprising twenty pam- 
phlets and dealing with such sub- 
jects as “School Children’s Eyes,” 
“Wearing Glasses,” “Eye Strain,” 
“Care of the Eyes,” etc., nearly 


"sale and one-half million have 
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gone to the public. Nor has the 
care of the baby been neglected. 
The “Baby Welfare Pamphlets” 
give directions for mothers, tell- 
ing them what to do before the 
baby comes and how to care for 
it after it arrives. Over a million 
of these have been put into the 
hands of those directly interested. 
A standard score card for public 
health conferences also has been 
prepared and more than half a 
million of these have gone out. 
In addition to these pamphlets, the 
Council on Health and Public In- 
struction has prepared educational 
posters and cartoons on various 
phases of public health questions 
and they are so designed as to 
appeal to the public. 

To abolish as patients those 


who read themselves “sick” from‘ 


the lurid symptom lists of the 
“patent medicine” advertisements, 
The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, has through 
its Propaganda for Reform de- 
partment, been giving the public 
the facts relative to the “patent 
medicine” evil and quackery for 
over a decade. Over a million 
pamphlets and books dealing with 
the nostrum evil and quackery 
have been put in the hands of the 
public .and the Association has 
spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in maintaining the organi- 
zation necessary to prepare this 
educational work. This includes 
one of the .most completely 
equipped chemical laboratories in 
the country—which it may be said 
in passing has, wholly at the ex- 
pense of the Association, done a 
large amount of valuable work for 
the Government since the United 
States declared war. It includes 
also a carefully classified ac- 
cumulation of the largest amount 
of data on the nostrum evil and 
quackery to be found anywhere in 
the world. These data are at the 
disposal of anyone that wants 
them. Thousands of individual 
letters from laymen and physicians 
on the subject are answered year- 
ly and without cost; educational 
placards on the same subject have 
_ been prepared and are being used 
by various organizations inter- 
ested in the public health, not only 
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throughout the United States, but 
in various parts of the world; il 
lustrated public lectures have been 
given on the same subject; lantern 
slides have been made so that 
stereopticon lectures can be de- 
livered; information is furnished 
free to advertising clubs, news- 
papers and magazines ; large busi- 
ness organizations which look after 
the health and safety of their 
employees call on the Propaganda 
Department for the material’ it 
has for educational purposes. 
These are just some of the ac- 
tivities in which, year in and year 
out, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been engaged along 
the educational lines dealt with in 
your open letter. That the plan 
suggested in the “open letter” of 
conducting an educational cam- 
paign through newspaper adver- 
tisements might be of great value 
is readily admitted. Whether it 
would be more or less wasteful 
than the means now employed 
could be determined only by trial. 





Peacock Resigns from Curtis 
Pub. Co. 


Roscoe Peacock has resigned _as circu- 
lation manager of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

He has been with the Curtis Company 
two years and was previously with the 
Conde Nast publications in a similar ca- 
pacity. Before that he was for six years 
circulation manager of the Hearst group 
of magazines and eight years agency 
and circulation manager of the old Suc- 
cess Magazine. 

Mr. Peacock’s future plans have not 
been announced. 





James M. Thomson Goes 
Overseas 


James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
New Orleans Item, with a party of edu- 
cators, journalists and editors, has gone 
to England and France as guests of the 
British Government on invitations ex- 
tended through the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. 





Leaves Claflins for Government 
Work 


Theodore J. Abbene, who has been in 
charge of the advertising and purchasing 
department of Claflins, Incorporated, 
New York, has enlisted for special 
service with the Purchase and Supply 
Division of the General Staff at Wash- 
ington. 
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AD figured it out that as 
we all were taking our 
vacations at home .and doing 
something useful this summer, 
it was his time to treat. So, 
what does he do but call a 
family council just before bed- 
time and announce he’ll buy a 
phonograph so we can have 
grand opera for Mother, band 
music for Dad and dance music 
and funny stuff for all of us! 


Ought to have seen Mother. 
Just tickled! Some Daddy, 
said Sissy Lou. And, I guess 
we never did feel so happy as 
when going to bed that night. 

Next day was Sunday, so 
we had phonograph for break- 
fast and for dinner. Every one 
picked a different make except 
Dad and me. And, then every- 
body agreed we were right, 
after we heard the different ma- 
chines down town on Monday. 

You know, Dad reads The 
American Boy now like a “reg- 
ular fellow,” as he puts it. 
And, it just happened that I 
had watched the Mellotone 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BAGTERNW OFFICE 


£.8 MURTHEY, J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. LP. 8 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 1418 Lyttes Building 


', Manager 
306 Pifth Avenue 
MEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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Phonograph ads, too. They 
read great. So, after it was all 
over and we had Mr. Mellotone 
home and working overtime 
ona big bunch of records, there 
wasn’t one of the family but 
who said the Mellotone cer- 
tainly had the happysign on 
them all. And it has! 


Dad was mighty pleased that he 
and I had stuck together on the 
Mellotone-because everything we 
have picked from The American Boy 
ads certainly have come out tip top! 


Billy Byer. 


To be continued in the September 19th 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.”’ 


500,000 boys read The American 
Boy. 

They or their parents pay $1.50 a 
year for it—buying power! 

They average 15% to 16 years old 
—buying age! 

They have much to say about 
family purchases—buying ‘nfluence! 

The American Boy goes into 
225,000 of the best homes in Amer- 
ica—leadership! 

“Where there’s a boy there’s a 
family.” 

Member A. B. C. 
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Last night we had a little 
**Bon Voyage’’ dinner— 


for Webb Waldron of our Editorial Staff, who 
sails for France this morning. 


Many of our good friends have told us that in 
Collier’s have appeared some of the best war 
articles published. 


But now that our boys, our own boys, are over 
there fighting, we want these articles to be still 
better; we want the Americans over here, so 
anxiously watching, to get the most vivid ac- 
counts available. 


And so Mr. Waldron has gone to act as our 
European editor, with headquarters in Paris. 


He will be able to tell our Special Staff Corre- 
spondents on the battle lines just what America 
wants to know; just what America wants to 
read. He will be able to direct them so that 


More Than a Million Every Week 
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their stories don’t “overlap,” so that each con- 
tains some fresh point of view, some new light, 
some new illumination of the biggest thing that 
the world has ever known. 


And possibly Mr. Waldron may be able to dig 
up some new writer of fiction capable of such 
a marvelous performance as Alden Brooks’s 
“Parisian,” or Dorothy Canfield’s “Permis- 
_ sionnaire.” 


Collier’s, you know, is aiming high: to fill a 
vital need in the life of the modern American. 


And Webb Waldron has, indeed, a big job ahead 


of him; and so we met last night at dinner and 
wished him good luck and Godspeed. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wittiams, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Than « Million Every ¥¥eek 
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Baltimore Industry That Revolu- 


tionized Bottling 
of the World 





aks pire Peo a Susietdtes to - 


Mammoth New Building Just Added to the Highlandtown Plant of the Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


WILLIAM PAINTER, inventor of the Crown Cork—the fluted tin 


cap used in stoppering beer, mineral water, 
and soft drink bottles—also founded the great international business of supplying 
this stopper to every hamlet in the world! To-day the Crown Cork & Seal Company, the largest 
commercial enterprise in the State of Maryland—founded, managed and owned by Baltimoreans— 
has plants in Baltimore, Toronto, Mexico City, London, Rio de Janeiro, Yokohama, Paris, Palamos, 
Lisbon, Seville and Hamburg. The cork disc-cutting plant in Palamos, Spain, alone employs 
4.000 people. 
Baltimore has many other businesses also international in scope—among them The NEWS. Its 
very perishable commodity, news, knows no geographical boundary. History is being made 
from Bapaume to Vladivostock, from Jerusalem to the Murman Coast. The “‘eyes” of the great 
Associated Press and our special correspondents are there to see it for our readers and to presentit 
collectively, co-ordinately and EXCLUSIVELY in one Baltimore evening paper—The NEWS! 
Press dispatches appearing in The NEWS are gathered at an expense of over $3,000,000.00 annually. 
Baltimore’s rapidly growing preference for The NEWS is shown by circulation 
increases amounting to 36% daily and 53% Sunday for August, 1918, over August, 
1917. Its lower rate per thousand and almost complete freedom from duplication 
makes it the logical medium for your Baltimore campaign. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
AUGUST NET PAID AVERAGE CIRCULATION, 
































1918 . . . . 120,286 Daily 113,331 Sunday 

1917... . 88,681 Daily 74,204 Sunday 

Gain... . 31,605 Dailyor 36% 39,127 Sunday or 53% 
oe Se Coes G5, LUTZ resentative 
Tribune Building OW RarNav'l Book Bidg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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“Tl Sell Anything,” Drug Chain 
Owner Says 


olicy of Giving People What They Want and Featuring Advertised 
Lines Helps MacLean Turn One Small Store Into Nine Big Ones 


By G. A. 


\ CeReeoe? MacLEAN, 
owner of nine big drug 
tores in Chicago—which nine 
tores, by the way, have been 
stablished and put on a paying 
asis in the last nine years— 
horoughly believes and _ prac- 
‘ices the doctrine that a drug 
tore can sell almost anything. 

But at the same time he be- 
lieves a drug store should main- 
‘ain inviolate its ethical principles 
as such. In other words, it should 
strictly keep its individuality as 
a drug store while being run in 
close accordance with modern 
business ideas. 

He believes also that the drug 
store’s stock should be made up 
to the utmost possible limit out 
of nationally advertised goods— 
that if there is any doubt it al- 
ways should be given to the ad- 
vertised article. 

To these three principles car- 
ried out in a high-class way Mr. 
MacLean ascribes a considerable 
portion of his success. 

What he has done is interesting 
to manufacturers to-day as sug- 
gesting huge possibilities for their 
products. For what he has done 
so well is being attempted, or at 
least aspired to, by druggists all 
over the land. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to the drug- 
gist that he is not making nearly 
the profit that rightfully should 
be his by virtue of what he knows 
and the long, hard hours he puts 
in. The druggist is trying hard 
to branch out and become more 
of a business man. Any concrete 
help the manufacturer can give 
him is sure to be effort profitably 
expended. 

Ten years ago Mr. MacLean 
conducted a little neighborhood 
drug store out on the South Side 
in Chicago. It was one of the 


typical drug stores that you can ws 


Nichols 


see at nearly every street-car 
junction in large cities. He ran 
it the old-fashioned way, working 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day 
himself and depending on a cou- 
ple of junior clerks for the rest. 
He made a living, but this was all. 


MANY DRUG STORES OVERLOOK A BIG 
ASSET 


And then he decided that there 
was no reason why a good drug- 
gist should not be a good mer- 
chant as well. He saw that there 
is a commercial as well as a pro- 
fessional side to running a drug 
store and that neither can get 
along without the other if com- 
plete success is to be attained. 
He reasoned that the average 
druggist, including himself, may 
be regarded as being well enough 
equipped from a_ professional 
standpoint, but that he does not 
bring to bear on his business the 
most ordinary principles of up- 
to-date merchandising. A_ little 
thought convinced him that his 
store was the most popular and 
the most visited of any in that 
block. It was open longer hours 
and open every day. Also it was 
better kept. 

This habit that people had of 
visiting his store appealed to him 
as being a tremendous asset which 
he was utilizing only partially 
when he offered to his customers 
such a restricted line of goods. 
Why not be equipped so as to sell 
people things they would buy from 
the drug store if the drug store 
had them to sell? 

With this thought in mind, Mr. 
MacLean soon started on the 
North Side in Chicago the first 
of his chain of Central drug 
stores. He has nine of them now 
and is going to start more—not 
only in Chicago, but in other 
cities. One of these stores is said 
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to do the largest business of any 
suburban drug store in the coun- 
try. There are only two of the 
large downtown drug stores in Chi- 
cago that claim larger daily sales 
than this. And only one makes 
larger net profits. - 

The first Central store was es- 
tablished pretty much along con- 
ventional lines, but with plenty of 
provision for such additions and 
changes that might be worked 
out. Mr. MacLean didn’t have 
very many concrete ideas as to 
what particular lines he would 
add. His main thought, however, 
was that the ideal drug store 
should be at least 99 per cent per- 
fect in the goods the people want- 
ed and at least 75 per cent right 
in service. He set the merchan- 
dise standard higher than the 
service because the human element 
enters into service. 


EVERY REQUEST GOES 
WANT BOOK 


INTO THE 


He wanted to sell more goods 
to the people. Very naturally, 
therefore, he went to the people 


to find out what they wanted. He 
instituted a comprehensive want 
book system and noted everything 
that would be asked for in that 


drug store. He was amazed at 
some of the things people called 
for—everything from hair nets up 
to piano strings. 

“Tn the old days,” said Mr. Mac- 
Lean, “I would have thought a 
druggist crazy who would sell hair 
nets. I don’t think so now. We 
sell them—many of them—and 
other hair goods besides. We sell 
them because the people want 
them and because we have them 
to sell.” 

One evening a woman came in 
and inquired for a talking ma- 
chine record. The clerk jotted it 
down in the want book. Next day 
Mr. MacLean looked around a 
bit and found that nobody in the 
neighborhood except a music store 
two blocks away sold records. 
This music store was open only 
about two-thirds as many hours in 
a week as the drug store. 

Just as soon as he could get 
them Mr. MacLean put in a stock 
of records. To demonstrate the 


records he had to have a ma- 
chine. Somebody saw the ma- 
chine and wanted to. buy it. Mr 
MacLean sold the machine. Noy 
he does a big business in talking 
machines. 

He has found out that selling 
talking machines is not essentialh 
a drug store proposition. He 
lacks the floor space to demon- 
strate instruments properly. But 
the business in this line is large 
and pays a satisfactory profit---a 
profit that he would not get if he 
didn’t have the line. He sells a 
good number of large machines 
and a large number of the small- 
er ones. The inexpensive talking 
machine retailing for around 
twenty-five dollars is the proper 
size for the drug store to feature, 
according to Mr. MacLean’s ex- 
perience. 

In connection with his soda 
fountain he serves light lunches. 
One noon a business man was de- 
lighted with a cup of coffee he 
got at that fountain. He wished 
he could have a similar kind at 
home. Would the store sell him 
a pound of that coffee? The 
attendant, faithful to his instruc- 
tions, made the proper entry in 
the want book. 

Within the next two weeks the 
Central Drug store had put in a 
stock of coffee, tea, cocoa ard 
chocolate. To these it was an 
easy matter to add jams and pre- 
serves of various kinds. 

Now it is a common occurrence 
for the MacLean stores to sell 
a couple of tons of coffee during 
the famous “Pantry Sales” that 
often are featured on Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

“T -wouldn’t be afraid to offer 
for sale anything in the line of 
groceries,’ says Mr. MacLean, 
“just as long as it can be sold in 
a neat, compact package. I don’t 
mean I would run a grocery store. 
I wouldn’t. My stores are drug 
stores, and are going to stay drug 
stores. I wouldn’t think of get- 
ting away from the drug-store 
standard. But I can sell a general 
line of package groceries. Per- 
haps I shall.” 

The MacLean stores have only 
started in their branching out 
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rocess. The management is ever 
n the lookout to add a new line, 
s each new line means another 
venue of profit. The want-book 
ystem is being worked hard and 
5s as productive of good ideas 
iow as it was when first started. 

The practical effect of this sys- 
em is seen in the presence in the 
VlacLean stores of such items as 
ennis and golf supplies, fishing 
tackle, baseball goods, bathing 
suits and accessories. If you want 
the store to fix you up a comfort 
kit to send to a soldier, you can 
zet it complete. If you want a 
fountain pen, there is a good va- 
riety for you to select from. You 
can buy an alarm clock, a watch, 
a packet of seeds, a pair of scis- 
sors, or supplies for your sewing 
machine. 


MUST KEEP DRUG STORE PRE- 
DOMINANT 


Mr. McLean, while naturally a 
strong advocate of the “branching 
out” idea, very properly points 
out that there is danger of going 
to the other extreme. If a drug- 
gist becomes so much of a mer- 
chant that he minimizes the pro- 
fessional side of his calling and 
gets away from the so-calied eth- 
ical part of running a drug store, 
then what he gains in one way he 
is going to lose in another. 

“T was in New York two weeks 
ago in search of ideas,” he said. 
“T suppose I will offend some very 
worthy people when I say that 
in the whole city I didn’t see a 
single large drug store that really 
had a right to be called a drug 
store. They were more along the 
line of department stores. As 
such they alienated much of the 
confidence people might have in 
them as drug stores. 

“T asked a New York friend if 
he ever bought goods at a certain 
large drug store. He replied that 
he did, of course. I asked him if 
he ever had prescriptions filled 
there. He replied most emphatic- 
ally that he didn’t and that he 
wouldn’t think of going there for 
such a purpose. There’s the dan- 
ger. These people place so much 
emphasis on side lines that they 
are losing out on the drug side. 
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This is poor business, because 
there is a big advertising value in 
the name of drug store. Get the 
people so they lack confidence in 
your ability to fill prescriptions 
and you lose a strong hold that is 
going to bring in business in other 
lines. A druggist cannot afford 
to lose the effects of his training 
and a certain standard of ethics.” 

“Would you say that the mod- 
ern drug business with the ad- 
dition of all these other things 
had degenerated?” Mr. MacLean 
was asked. 

“Emphatically no. The druggist 
has just become a business man, 
that is all. If there is any de- 
generation it is not in the busi- 
ness but in individual druggists. 
If a man wants to content himself 
as I used to do with grabbing the 
little five-cent cigar and five-cent 
soda business together with selling 
other things that naturally go in 
the conventional drug store, he 
can’t blame the business for his 
lack of success. People don’t buy 
so much medicine as they used to. 
And if a man is so prejudiced 
that, in spite of all this, he still 
sticks to the old lines, whose fault 
is it? 

“Some years ago when I ar- 
rived in Toronto from Europe I 
thought that a pharmacist’s license 
should be taken away from him 
if he would become associated 
with the drug section of a de- 
partment store. My feeling was 
based upon nothing but preju- 
dice—the same prejudice that is 
keeping many a capable druggist 
down to mere bread and butter 
rations to-day. 

“The future of the drug busi- 
ness as'I see it, is that these 
smaller druggists who will not see 
the light of modern conditions 
and measure up to it will have to 
quit. This war is going to clean 
out a great many. They cannot 
get help, for one thing. Then 
there is the high cost of merchan- 
dise when bought through the 
channels at their disposal. Their 
package liquor business has been 
taken away in many _ instances. 
They simply have to measure up 
to the new way of doing things 
or they are going to lose out. My 
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observation is that druggists are 
branching out and becoming bet- 
ter business men. Upon their at- 
tainments in this line will depend 
not only their future success, but 
their ability to stay in business.” 

Mr. MacLean’s pronounced 
stand in behalf of national adver- 
tised goods is merely a cold-blood- 
ed business proposition with him. 
He insists upon rapid turnover of 
everything in his stock. He seeks 
turnover rather than a long profit. 
He wants advertised goods be- 
cause the manufacturer of these 
goods helps him move them—helps 
him turn them into a profit. Ii 
unadvertised goods would work 
out in these ways better for him 
he would hesitate not at all in 
featuring them. 

Manufacturers desiring to sell 
the druggist on their advertised 
goods certainly can find a strong 
talking point in the experience of 
the Central Drug Store chain. 

A concrete working out of Mr. 
MacLean’s ideas regarding the 
value of advertised goods in the 
drug store came just the other day 
when I was in his office getting 
the facts which go to make up 
this story. 

A certain Chicago manufacturer 
with a worthy product was trying 
to induce Mr. MacLean to stock 
it. He offered a fancy discount— 
something like 20, 5 and 25 off. 
This would permit a fine profit. 
The article was meritorious and 
people would come back for it. 
Mr. MacLean turned it down. 

His reason was that he would 
have to work to sell the article. 
He would have to build up a de- 
mand for it. He felt that he 
couldn’t afford to do this even to 
get the long profit. Another con- 
sideration was that if he should 
place this article in his show cases 
along with goods that he sold 
readily on account of national ad- 
vertising, he would not be doing 
the fair thing by the latter. 

“This man makes good stuff,” 
he said, “but looking at the thing 
from purely a selfish standpoint, 
I don’t see how I can afford to 
help him get it on the market. 
My profits are made on small mar- 
gins and quick turnover. The 
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unadvertised goods do not turn 
quickly enough for me. Some 
day this man may get enougn 
money ahead to advertise his 
goods and create a demand for 
them. When that time comes I 
shall be glad to take them on and 
get along with a short profit on 
them.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Mac- 
Lean that he could undoubtedly 
get some dependable canning fac- 
tory to put up canned goods 
and package groceries under his 
own label if he should put in 
these lines. 

_ “Very likely, but I won’t do 
it,” was the reply. “I am not at 
all strong on labeled stuff. I be- 
lieve in co-operating with the na- 
tional advertiser and with the 
manufacturer who spends _his 
money to help me get business. If 
I put in canned goods and pack- 


-age groceries they are going to 


be standard brands, and don’t you 
forget it. My margin may not 
be as much on the individual sales 
of this kind of goods, but my net 
profit will be greater because the 
turnover will be greater. 


ONLY GOODS THAT TURN OVER RAP- 


IDLY ARE WANTED 


“You may be surprised to hear 
me say it, but I am trying to rout 
out every long-profit item in my 
stock. I am discontinuing all un- 
known brands. I can’t afford to 
be bothered with them. They turn 
too slowly and are a drag on my 
profit-making machinery. By sell- 
ing standard, well-known brands 
of goods such as those furnished 
me by Parke, Davis & Co., Armour 
& Co. and a host of other big 
firms, I am following the lines of 
least resistance. The things put 
out by these people sell because 
the consumer knows them. Hav- 
ing quick-moving lines like these 
instead of the stickers that pay 
a longer profit I not only can 
gain through the more frequent 
turnover, but I can keep my stock 
fresh—something that is more 
than essential in a drug store. 

“Last Sunday I was in my 
Broadway store. A man came in 
from a North Side suburb and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“One poor scene spoils 
the show” 


na letter from the Executive Manager of 
he Associated Advertising Clubs we find the 
ollowing interesting and profitable thought: 


‘If the advertisements of ten of your clients 
were highly interesting, but if ninety other 
idvertisements in the same publication were 
decidedly uninteresting and unattractive then 


the 90% would hurt the 10%. 


“In other words, it is only because advertis- 
ing, as a whole, is attractive, instructive and 
helpful, that its power is so great.”’ 


This explains why the advertising pages of 
responsible specialized business publications 
have such a powerful hold on and secure 
such close attention from their readers. 


The bulk of the advertising in them has a 
direct business interest for nearly every 
reader. An interest which is unforced, 
legitimate and natural. 


One of the cardinal principles of our business 
is to carry no advertising which is not ger- 
mane to the field served by the publication 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power Te 

Coal Age Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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N selecting an advertising medium there 
are three important elements to be con- 
sidered—Husk, Shell and Meat. There 
may be too much husk, the shell may 

be too hard to crack, the real meat may not 

be worth the effort. 


The All-Fiction Field is all meat, shorn of husk 
and hard shell. Unspoiled, easily digested—full of 


business nutriment. 


Here is a fresh feast for advertisers who have been 
chewing the same old cud over and over for years. 
Its great possibilities are recognized by advertisers 
of vision and by analytical agents who balance the 
dollar of return against the dollar of investment. 


The advertiser who wants to get right at the 
meat of the best markets without paying for husk 
or shell cannot in justice to himself pass the ten big 
magazines in the All-Fiction Field. A certified net 
paid circulation of 1,787,500 at cost of $1,322.75 for 
one page in all ten magazines, or 74c per page per 
thousand. 


Let us tell you more about it. 
All-Fiction Field 


Room 710, 280 Broadway, New York 
Room 1152, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Adventure Short Stories 
The Frank A. Munsey Company . ; me 
The Ridgway Company ; Detective Story The Popular 
Street & Smith Corporation People’s T op-Notch 


“*The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 
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Will You Fight for Farm Trade 
After the War, or Will You 
Make Sure of It Now? 


There will be tremendous competition for farm trade after 
the war is over. 


By that time, everyone who sells merchandise will realize 
that farm trade is the most desirable trade in America. 


By that time, too, the gigantic factories, now filled with war 
orders, will be changing to peace-time products, and will be 
seeking every possible sales field for their outputs. 


Farm trade will be more sought after than any other class 
of trade whenever American manufacturers are freed from 
war orders and material shortages. 


Do you want your brand to take pot-luck then with the crowd 
of unknown brands scrambling for the farm market, or do 
you prefer now to assure its standing on the farms when the 
war is over? 


Now is the time to insure your after-the-war market in the 
farm field. 


Regardless of possible shortages of material, and regardless 
of present factory capacity, you should develop and continue 
your farm paper advertising without let-up during the re- 
mainder of the war. This is the only way by which you can 
be sure of a secure place in the after-the-war farm market. 





Eastern Representatives, 
Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Western Representatives, 
STANDARD Farm Papers, INc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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.sked for a bottle of neutralactis 
ind was very insistent that it 
ve fresh. The clerk told him it 
vas fresh, and then the man 
isked if there would be any 
»bjection to his opening the bot- 
le and testing its freshness. I 
spoke up when the clerk hesitated 
ind told him of course he could 
ypen it. If he had taken the bot- 
tle home and opened it there and 
found it not fresh I would have 
made it good. Why, then, should 
I not permit him to open it in the 
store? 

“Well, the neutralactis was 
fresh and the man was intensely 
gratified. He said he had been 
traveling all that morning, stop- 
ping off at every station on the 
elevated railroad and_ visiting 
every drug store in each neigh- 
borhood trying to get a bottle of 
neutralactis that was absolutely 
fresh. The difference was that 
our stock turned often enough so 
this article could always be fresh 
in our store. I gained a valuable 
customer that morning. Turn- 
over is the thing to look out for 
even in the prescription depart- 
ment. Using drugs is much less 
expensive than throwing them 
away, as you have to do when they 
get old. 

“Tf the druggist would quit 
loading himself up with articles 
that have no standing with the 
people and would insist on hav- 
ing advertised lines he would have 
a much healthier business and 
more satisfactory returns. 

“Acting on this principle we 
purposely keep away from the 
manufacturing end as far as pos- 
sible. We prefer to let others do 
the manufacturing and the na- 
tional advertising. Then we co- 
operate from our end, and the 
result is a benefit both to us and 
the manufacturer. Our manufac- 
turing, aside from a few pro- 
prietary lines, is in ice cream and 
candy. We would buy. both of 
these if we could get them of the 
proper standard. The average 
candy is made to keep. Ours is 
not made to keep. It is made to 
sell and to eat within a reasonable 
time after the making.” 

Mr. MacLean sells goods for 
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lower prices than they can be 
bought in many stores, but keeps 
strictly away from the name “cut 
price.” He says his turnover is 
such that he can buy goods so 
as to sell them at a reduced price 
and still make a profit. He blames 
the department store for impos- 
ing upon the druggist the neces- 
sity of making close prices on ad- 
vertised goods. With the depart- 
ment store offering special prices, 
the druggist necessarily has no 
choice in the matter. If he in- 
sists on getting the regular drug 
business of his neighborhood he 
has got to reckon with the de- 
partment store in this particular. 
If he is satisfied with the little 
pick-up stuff, he can go along 
and charge his regular prices and 
get away with it. 

“For example,” said Mr. Mac- 
Lean, “a person wants a bottle of 
Listerine on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. He may go to 
the neighborhood drug store and 
get it simply because he can’t get 
to the department store and get 
the advantage of the lower prices. 
At the same time he vows he 
never will do this again. Regu- 
lar business is one thing and pick- 
up business is another. The av- 
erage neighborhood or suburban 
drug store is a pick-up proposi- 
tion so far as business in standard 
lines is concerned. I’d like to 
have anybody successfully contra- 
dict this. 

ONE-CENT SALES NOT DEMORALIZING 


“Now and again I have a big 
One Cent Sale on Friday and Sat- 
urday. I make it a practice in 
these sales to offer standard well- 
known goods. This is real ad- 
vertising. This week among the 
numerous items I am _ offering 
two packages of 35c Sanitol tooth 
paste for 36c, two bars of 15c 
Auditorium bath soap for 16c, 
two bottles of 30c Symonds Inn 
vanilla for 3lc, two packages of 
25c Kellogg’s bran for 26c, and 
so on. This is real advertising. 
Does it cheapen or belittle these 
high-grade brands to offer them 
at these prices? Absolutely not. 
The items themselves get adver- 
tising as well as the store. Peo- 
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ple understand that the prices are 
for those days only. And the way 
they come after the goods is in 
itself a tremendous tribute to the 
excellence of the advertised lines 
and to the pulling power of na- 
tional advertising. 

“While we are talking about the 
advantages of advertised gouods 
for the drug store, here is a big 
point that should not be overlooked. 
One of the greatest things a 
druggist can do is to give advice 
honestly regardless of profit. 
When a customer asks a druggist 
what she should buy in this or 
that—and these requests for ad- 
vice are numerous every day—he 
is up against strong temptation 
when he has a lot of long profit 
stuff. When the store is clean of 
long profit stuff this temptation 
is removed. The druggist is only 
human and is likely to try pretty 
hard to reconcile with his con- 
science and his future interests 
the temptation to push long profit 
stuff when the advice is asked.” 

Mr. McLean has an interesting 
conception of advertising which 
might be applied with variations to 
almost any business. He says he 
advertises to his employees as 
much as to the public. If in a 
printed ad he promises a certain 
thing he reasons that the clerk 
who reads this is likely to feel 
committed in a way to carry out 
that policy. With this idea in 
mind, the Central Stores’ printed 
advertising is made up pretty 
largely—sometimes with _ literal 
quotations—out of the book is- 
sued for the guidance and instruc- 
tion of employees. One recent ad 
simply quoted from the em- 
ployees’ book the following para- 
graph: : 

“The customer is always right. 
I want every clerk to give every 
customer the same good service 
and courteous attention he nat- 
urally would expect if I myself 
were waiting upon him.” 

Some new Central stores are 
being planned. The head of this 
company says that there is no 
limit to the field. 

“The way to work it,” he de- 
clares, “is to sell the people what 
they want, no matter what it is; 


































































give them the very best service of 
which you are capable, and keep 
prominently in mind all the time 
that after all you are running a 
drug store.” 





Maxey on New Railroad 
Bureau 


T. T. Maxey, for eight years in 
charge of the advertising of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, has & 
come a member of the new Bureau of 
Suggestions, Complaints and Public Re- 
lations, established at Washington by 
the U. S. Railroad Administration. The 
purpose of the bureau will be to meet 
complaints of the railroad service and 
to make improvements. 

To further the bureau’s work a notice 
is to be posted in every passenger car, 
signed by Director-General McAdoo, 
asking for criticisms and suggestions. 
Letters of complaint will be invited, and 
the traveling public will also be asked 
to write letters in commendation of any 
railroad employee who may seem espe- 
cially to deserve it. 

“Nothing promotes the spirit of a 
great organization,” says the bulletin, 
“more than recognition from time to 
time of those employees who perform 
,, duties faithfully and commend- 
ably. 





Penney Chain Shows 40 Per 
Cent Gain 


The J. C. Penney Company, operating 
197 retail stores in twenty-five States, 
reports increased sales of about 40 per 
cent for the first seven months of 1918 
as compared with a similar period in 
1917. Sales this year up to August 1 
amounted to more than $9,600,000. 

While some of this gain is due to 
the higher cost of merchandise, the bulk 
of it has resulted from increased patron- 
age of the stores. 

The company is not curtailing its fall 
purchases, according to Women’s Wear. 
Already it has placed initial orders for 
about $1,000,000 worth of ready-to-wear 
garments for women, as well as havin 
spent well over $1,300.000 for men poe | 
boys’ clothing, hats and caps. 

Orders for men’s ties for fall delivery 
alone total nearly $71,500. Duplicate 
orders, especially for women’s wear, will 
swell these totals considerably before the 
season is over. 





Fuel Administration Drafts 
Editor 


At the request of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration Myron D. Edmonds, editor of 
the business news section of the Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, has obtained in- 
definite leave of absence to devote him- 
self to publicity and investigation work 
for the Administration. Mr. Edmonds 
has practical experience of many years 
in the coal industry ‘and the mining re- 
gions. 
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To Discuss Essential Farm 


Building Operations 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, will 
conduct a conference on September 26, 
27 and 28 to determine what farm-build- 
ng operations may be considered as di- 
-ectly necessary for the conservation of 
ood. It is expected that representatives 
will be present from the Food Adminis- 
tration and Council of Defense. 

Among the others who are on the pro- 


gramme to address the conference are: 


H. V. Scott, vice-president Gordon Van 
Tine Company, Davenport, Ia.; H. * 
Hobart, advertising manager The Curtis 
Companies, Clinton, Ia.; a R. Putnam, 
advertising manager Southern Pine As- 
sociation, New Orleans; L. Klima, gen- 
eral manager King Ventilating Company, 
Owatonna, Minn.; C. M. Lemperley, ad- 
vertising manager Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland; W. F. McGlashen, 
president Beaver Board Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and V. L. Yepson, president 
National Fire Proofing Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Ad Men Adopt Code of Ethics 


The newly organized Daily News- 
paper Advertising Managers Association 
of Greater New York, at a meeting held 
at Delmonico’s, August 28, adopted the 
code of ethics formulated by the News- 
paper Departmental of the A. A. C. of 
W., at the Toronto Convention in 1914. 


Upon recommendation of a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Hal Fink, of the 
New York Herald, and Robert H. Cor- 
nell, of the World, appointed at the last 
meeting, the association adopted resolu- 
tions recommending that the integrity 
of the affiliated newspapers’ rate cards 
be recognized and reflected in the atti- 
tude of salesmen in their relations to 
advertisers; that the advertising staffs 
be instructed that the province of each 
‘member is primarily and fundamentally 
the selling of advertising, and not the 


unfriendly discussion of competitive 
newspapers’ circulation rates, service, 
etc. 


Some important matters were taken 
up. The executive committee was in- 
creased to five members, Howard Davis, 
of the New York American, being the 
new member. The question of admitting 
towns to membership outside of the 
fifty-mile zone to which the association 
is committed, was laid upon the table 
awaiting the action of the national body. 
The next meeting of the association will 
be held September 10. 


Britain Adopts American Red 


Cross Poster 

The British Red Cross Society has 
adopted ‘‘The Greatest Mother in the 
World’? Red Cross advertisement to 
raise funds in England. This poster was 
used in the recent Red Cross drive in 
the United States and will also form 
part of the next advertising campaign. 
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The Mail-Order Catalogue on the 
Trail of the Missionary 


How the Missionary Creates Demand for American Goods 


By Helen A. Ballard 


On the Editorial Staff of the Joint Centenary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


OR more than twenty-five years 

the mail-order catalogue has 
been on the trail of the mission- 
ary. 

But it was the missionary him- 
self who started the corner on the 
market. 

Ever since the first young cou- 
ple dropped into the sales depart- 
ment of Montgomery Ward & 
Company to stock up on house- 
hold goods and groceries before 
setting out for the foreign field, 
the corner has been growing. 

In the last twenty years hun- 
dreds of such newlyweds, fresh 
from university and theological 
seminary—in a high state of ex- 
citement after their numerous re- 
ceptions, leave-takings and conse- 
crations—have come on the same 
errand bent. 

It is no unusual thing for a 
young couple to have their indi- 
vidual belongings meet in the 
packing-room of that great mer- 
chandise establishment in Chicago. 
Hers perhaps come in a trunk 
from Iowa and his in another 
from Pennsylvania. And there in 
the big mail-order house the two 
buy a steamer wardrobe and pack 
it with a combination selected 
from their new purchases and 
their individual trunks. Often 
they are assisted in their shopping 
and hustled off, trunk and all, to 
their train by one of the workers 
in the foreign service bureau who 
is used to doing everything from 
careful order-picking to taxi-call- 
ing and God-speeding for these 
combined men-of-all-work and in- 
ternational diplomats. 

Then the two old trunks are re- 
packed with the remainder of the 
things, the new purchases left be- 
hind and the family order of sup- 
plies, together with the wedding 
presents, contributions from Pa 


and Ma, from the Missionary Cir- - 


cle in his town and the Ladies’ 
Aid in her town. This done, the 
whole is shipped by slow but cer- 
tain freight to arrive after Mr. 
and Mrs. Missionary have got 
over their first flutter and have 
settled down to the business of 
world democracy building. 

In this business they come to 
depend more and more upon the 
mail-order catalogue for all kinds 
of merchandise, because in many 
parts of the world it is the only 
source from which they can buy 
the things that they have grown 
up to regard as necessities. There 
is often no other way to procure 
needed equipment  ffor _ their 
schools, hospitals or other mission 
agencies. Thus trade not only 
follows the missionary much more 
surely and much more quickly 
than trade follows the flag; it 
moves along with him. 


MAIL-ORDER EHOUSE A FRIEND 


There is a very human side to 


the mail-order business. It calls 
for the most intimate and frank 
intercourse between the buyer and 
seller. The wife of a bishop or 
an ambassador, when she is or- 
dering a layette or supplies for 
her table, often talks from a dis- 
tance of ten thousand miles away 
with more intimacy and freedom 
than she would talk over the 
counter. 

No one knows quite how one 
feature of the human side came 
about, but gradually a general for- 
warding business has developed in 
the export division of this great 
concern. A shipment will often 
contain articles from fifteen or 
twenty friends or relatives all 
over the country who have sent 
them on to be included. In fact, 
it is quite the regulation thing for 
any missionary to notify all of his 

(Continued on page 33) 
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WHY? 


VERY Effect has a 

Cause. Every Condi- 

tion has an adequate 
Explanation. 


To find out the Cause, to 
get at the Explanation, the 
intelligent mind examines the 
Facts and uses Logic in rea- 
soning. 


The ignorant, or the vicious, 
who do not want the Truth, 
but want merely to bolster up 
their own Prejudice, invent 
such Causes or Explanations 
as are in line with their pas- 
sions or superstitions. 


When he sees an eclipse of 
the sun the intelligent man 
seeks and finds the Cause in 
the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; the ignorant man 
thinks the sun has been put 
out by the witches; the de- 
signing medicine man of the 
savage tribe tells the natives 
that the gods are angry with 
them. 


You can classify a man at 
once by the kind of Causes he 
assigns for facts. 


It is a Fact:that the Hearst 
papers, entering the Ameri- 
can market, have. been bought 
and read by the general pub- 
lic widely. 


They are successful publi- 
cations. 


The people like them and 
demand them. 


They exercise a tremendous 
influence upon public opinion. 


They have _ encouraged 
wholesome reforms. 


They have exposed ancient 
and intrenched frauds. 


They have driven fakers 
and incompetents from pub- 
lic office. 


They have been a terror to 
predatory and conscienceless 
wealth units. 


They have fearlessly stem- 
med and stopped silly and 
pernicious popular fallacies. 


They have promoted patri- 
otism, rallied all classes to 
the support of the Administra- 
tion, and unified the sentiment 
of the country to carry on 
this war to a victorious con- 
clusion, as much as any other 
agency. 


In a fair field with no 
favor they have won the 
first place in American jour- 
nalism. 


They are the most sought 
advertising medium. 
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The Business Man values 
them because his advertise- 
ments in them bring results. 


The public in general values 
them because their news serv- 
ice is accurate, copious and 
up to date, and their editorial 
opinions are clear, forceful 
and ring true. 


These are Facts. How do 
you account for them? 


If you are Ignorant you 
will say it is just luck, or 
the result of scheming 


shrewdness or of money. 


Intelligent men know that 
such Causes cannot produce 
such Effects. 


There is no more Luck in 
Newspaper success than there 
is in Life Insurance. Both 
are based on general aver- 
ages, and upon laws that are 
as invariable as gravitation. 


A Newspaper that does not 
give the People what they 
want could no more succeed 
than potatoes could grow on 
a clean pine board. 


You might wheedle one 
man or ten men into reading a 
paper he does not like, but 
you could not possibly bribe, 
bully or cozen five million 


people to read, day after day, 
a paper that does not suit 
them. 


A Newspaper is too big to 
be made the instrument of 
one man’s ambition or policy. 
It is based on the myriads. 


It is not the sort of enter- 
prise that can be brought to 
success by chicanery or ras- 
cality. There are some 
schemes that can be carried 
on in a corner, by devious 
means and from shady mo- 
tives. 


You can promote a business 
combination, or a mining ven- 
ture, or a stock jobbing cam- 
paign, or a political job. Those 
things prosper in the dark. 
But a newspaper is a plant 
that will grow only in the 
light. And if it chooses the 
darkness it cannot live long. 


It is a creature of publicity. 
It deals in publicity. Publicity 
is the breath of its nostrils. 
And if its own motives and 
methods cannot bear the light 
of publicity it will go down. 


The highways of news- 
paperdom are strewn with the 
wrecks of journals that were 
subsidized by some powerful 
interest, or were the organs 
of some fatuous partisanship, 
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or the playthings of rich men, 
or the tools of 
group. 


some evil 


By and by they all come to 
their Day of Judgment. The 
people find them out. The 
public quits reading them. 
They lag, falter and fall. 


The Hearst papers have 
stood the pitiless test of time. 
They have been abused and 
attacked from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. The Interests they 
have fearlessly antagonized 
have left no stone unturned 
to destroy them. But to-day 
they are stronger, more flour- 
ishing than ever. 


The Hearst papers are 
democratic in the best sense 
of the word. 


They have never appealed 
to any class, but to the whole 
people—to the common man, 
to the plain, average citizen. 

They have been printed 
neither for the “high-brow” 
nor for the “rough-neck.” 


They have gone upon the 
assumption that the American 
Citizen knows what he wants. 
They have sought to utter 
those wants, to make vocal 
the real desires and cofivic- 
tions of those hundred million 
free men. 


Like Abraham Lincoln, the 
Hearst papers believe that the 
Common People have saner 
head and sounder heart than 
any class of men who think 
themselves superior. 


The Hearst papers have not 
led the people, they have not 
followed the people, they 
have kept right along with 
the people, interpreting their 
views, advocating their rights, 
declaring their aspirations. 


For this reason the Hearst 
papers are read by all classes. 

They are the Mirror of 
Americanism. : 


They are especially the 
favorite of Young America, 
because they stand boldly for 
all his radical and fearless 
thought. 


The Hearst papers have 
steadily fought against 
Whiskey. 


They have championed Pub- 
lic Ownership of Public Utili- 
ties. 


They have urged a grad- 
uated Income Tax from the 
first. 


They agitated for a great 
Merchant Marine long before 
the war compelled us to get 
busy. 
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They supported the Draft 
vigorously. 


They have stood for the 
greatest Navy in the world. 


When war was: declared 
they fell in line, dropped every- 
thing that was not consistent 
with the country’s single aim, 
saluted the Flag, and have 
loyally and unswervingly sup- 
ported the Administration. 


Hence, if you want to find 
the real cause for the success 
of the Hearst papers; if you 
want to know WHY they are 
the most widely read; if you 
want to know WHY they are 
recognized in business circles 
as the best advertising me- 
dium, look at these FACTS: 


The Hearst papers have 
been faithful Tribunes of the 
People. 


They have served the Peo- 
ple’s need. 


They have uttered the Peo- 
ple’s aspirations. 


They have expressed the 
People’s opinions. 


Unafraid and unashamed 
they have championed every- 
where and at all times the 
People’s rights. 


The People know what they 


want. 


And the motto of the Hearst 
papers is that of Lincoln: 


“You can fool all of the 
People some of the time, and 
some of the People all of the 
time, but you cannot fool all 
of the People all of the time.” 


This is WHY. 


The Hearst papers believe 
in the Common People and 
in their ‘Common Sense. 


They believe that that Com- 
mon Sense shall save Amer- 
ica and through America the 
World. 


Against the crazy ambitions 
of the Kaiser, against the 
snarling pack of disgruntled 
politicians and disappointed 
Special Privilege. Common 
Sense shall triumph 


“Till the war-drum throbs no 
longer, and the battle flags 
are furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World. 

There the Common Sense of 
most shall hold the fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall 
slumber, wrapped in uni- 
versal law.” 
































iriends and the members of his 
family on sending in an order so 
tiat they may take advantage of 
this shipping service courtesy ex- 
tended by Montgomery Ward & 
Company. He has learned from 
experience the disappointment at- 
tendant upon the average indi- 
idual’s ignorance of safe export- 
ing and knows that all articles will 
he repacked if necessary before 
he goods are sent. The list of 
itticles sent in by loving friends 
ranges from a second-hand organ 
to home-made jams and_ jellies. 
Sometimes an order is received by 
the firm accompanied by a long 
list of names of friends and rela- 
tives who are to be notified, so 
that they may forward anything 
they want included. 

This forwarding service, al- 
though it requires many addition- 
al employees in the export division, 
is really often a great help to the 
company as well as to the mis- 
sionary. For instance, a mission- 
ary in India ordered shoes for his 
whole family and forgot to state 
the sizes. But Maynard D. How- 
ell, manager of the export divi- 
sion, knew the relatives in New 
Orleans, who were in the habit of 
sending goods: to be included in 
the shipments, and _ promptly 
wrote them the omission. Back 
came the needed information, and 
the order was filled without de- 
laying to write to the missionary. 

Recently a military officer in 
one of the training camps in Mich- 
igan ordered for a relative in the 
foreign field. Before the order 
could be filled, a letter came from 
a friend of the missionary in 
Georgia asking that it be sent on 
to him for revision. The mission- 
ary had notified him that his wife 
had died, and he was taking it 
upon himself to make ‘some 
changes in the shipment, as the 
goods ordered for the wife would 
not be needed. The grief-stricken 
missionary had evidently forgot- 
ten his order, but the friend 
whom he had notified of his 
wife’s death was thinking for 
him, and through the interest and 
courtesy of Montgomery Ward & 
Company the whole order was re- 
adjusted. 
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Obviously it is impossible for 
Montgomery Ward & Co. to guar- 
antee the safe arrival and make 
good in case of loss of any mer- 
chandise except that sold by the 
company. Moreover, an extra 
freight charge is made for out- 
side shipments sent in to be for- 
warded. The greater facility with 
which export licenses are obtained 
for “store” goods is another rea- 
son for buying all possible sup- 
plies from the house which is 
to export them instead of send- 
ing them in from miscellaneous 
sources. Since the entry of our 
country into the war, the War 
3oard has required that a license 
be applied for and received before 
any export shipment may move. 
It is now frequently necessary for 
missionaries or their friends to 
take up directly with the Govern- 
ment the question of obtaining 
licenses for these missionary en- 
closures sent in for forwarding. 

The mail-order catalogue and 
the Bible lie side by side on the 
living-room table in many of the 
missionary and native Christian 
homes in the Orient, for Chris- 
tianity has created the demand for 
American clothes, better equip- 
ment in the home, and many other 
products of Western civilization. 


A BISHOP HELPS CHINESE NATIVE 
ORDER SHOES 


Wilson S. Lewis, Methodist 
Bishop of China, tells that when 
calling upon a civil magistrate in 
North China one day the magis- 
trate expressed a desire for 
American shoes. Bishop Lewis 
told him that they could be ‘or- 
dered from the Montgomerv 
Ward catalogue which he had at 
home. The next day the civil 
magistrate, with his retinue of 
followers, arrived at Bishop 
Lewis’s home to make out the or- 
der. The catalogue was produced, 
the style selected, a piece of pa- 
per was put down on the floor 
and down crouched the official 
upon it to trace the shape of his 
stockinged foot to send in giving 
the size, and down went the 
Bishop to hold the paper in place 
and assist in the process. When 
the shoes arrived, four months 
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later—with other goods which the 
official had decided he couldn’t 
live without when he saw them 
pictured—they were a perfect fit. 
And now he knows exactly what 
size to order. 

Frequently a letter is received 
from a native in some remote cor- 
ner of the earth addressed to: 
“Montgomery Ward & Company, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland and Fort Worth,” the 
native having copied the whole 
list of branch offices. 

I learned from a visit to the 
export division of this house that 
there are always some on the 
force whose business it is to wel- 
come outgoing or incoming mis- 
sionaries. These workers know, 
from wide general reading and 
long intimate correspondence, not 
only the political upheavals, the 
civic strife, but the agricultural 
and climatic conditions of the 
countries—even the individual 
problems, joys and sorrows of the 
visitors. These workers feel much 
more familiar with affairs, both 
state and personal in Java than 
they do with those in Iowa. 

Said Mr. Howell: “It is impos- 
sible for us to be on the fringe of 
the missionary movement as we 
have been for so many years 
without becoming personally at- 
tached to many of the strong per- 
sonalities that are ‘carrying on’ in 
the wilds of heathen lands. I no- 
tice that when young people come 
into this department to work they 
nearly always get a different idea 
of missions and missionaries after 
they have been here a while and 
have met a number of the zealous 
men and women. who labor in that 
field. Very few of us here would 
care to work elsewhere in this es- 
tablishment. We like to earn our 
bread and butter furnishing the 
loaves and fishes, and to some ex- 
tent bearing the burdens of those 
who are privileged to tread in the 
high places.” 

While I was there a missionary 
and his wife from South Africa 
came in leading a dear, chubby lit- 
tle four-year-old who, on Mr. 
Howell’s being introduced as 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
laid a tiny hand in the big, out- 
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stretched palm and_ confident'y 
said, “You’re own brother to Sa: - 
ta Claus, aren’t you?” The fond 
father and mother explained th:.t 
many little children in foreig 
countries take this view of the 
concern. 

The missionary bureau of Mon 
gomery Ward & Company is higl 
ly denominationalized. Their mi:- 
sion trade extends to every di 
nomination on the globe, Pre 
byterians, Methodists and Baptist 
leading, while the Seventh-Da 
Adventists are heavy patron-. 
Their wares keep warm the Epis 
copalians and Jesuits in Alaska 
and bring comfort and cheer to 
the inmates of the leper colonie; 
in Siam, Hawaii and South Africa 

There seems to be no limit to a 
missionary’s wants. He orders 


anything from thirty-one cents’ 
worth of yeast to the entire ma- 
terials for building and equipping 
a complete church, including the 
bell and belfry. The first English 
speaking Methodist Church in the 


Philippines was ordered complet 
from Montgomery Ward & Com 
pany, with a machine to manufac- 
ture the concrete blocks used in 
its construction. 

A. Garfield Anderson, M. D., in 
charge of the Swedish Methodist 
Hospital in Wonju, Korea, sent in 
the plans for a complete water in- 
stallation plant. The order took 
four or five months to go through. 
and when it arrived, so well had 
the plans been made and followed, 
that it was installed without a sin- 
gle hitch by Dr. Anderson and a 
farmer—the nearest they could 
come to a plumber in that coun 
try. Naturally it was a great cu 
riosity, and the people came frum 
all over the peninsula to see it. 


CHURCH AND HOSPITAL TURN TO 
MAIL-ORDER BUYING 


The fireless cooker seems to b« 
an indispensable article to the mis 
sionary housewife, as is the type 
writer to her husband. These two 
articles are shipped in greate1 
quantities than any others. The 
come adding machines, roofing 
hand _ gristmills, steam-heating 
plants, shark nets, fish lines, “a 
private telephone to use betwee) 
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Prosperity in Philadelphia 


(The Third Largest Market in the United States) 
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_ Over three million people now live in the Philadelphia metropolitan dis- 
ad trict, and are domiciled in over four hundred thousand separate dwellings. 
~ Nearly sixty-thousand business places of all kinds, wholesalers, jobbers, 
ed in retailers, etc., are located in the Philadelphia field -and offer tremendous 
a distribution. 
ie 
odist Now is the time for everyone to be alert, to forge ahead and build up 
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our home and hospital.” sewing 
machines, washing machines, pho- 
nographs, hydraulic rams, chicken 
feed, ice-making machines, post- 
card and picture projector, bacte- 
riological incubators, “a large bell 
to replace the large iron rail 
which hangs from the old lime 
tree,” hosiery, “a nebulizer outfit 
for the nose and throat depart- 
ment of a hospital in Central 
China,” and every other want that 
missionary work or human flesh is 
heir to. 

NEEDED 


EXPERT PACKING 


Getting into the missionary 
market is a science as well as an 
inspiration. It demands a first- 
hand knowledge of all kinds of 
conditions in the countries to 
which goods are shipped—climate, 
travel, even the pests. Moisture 
and heat in some countries affect 
the shipments; in others, insects 
such as moths, worms and white 


ants, make it necessary to pack 
goods in sealed containers. All 
food supplies must be put into 
tins of convenient size so that the 
missionary need have only a small 


quantity open at a time. 

For instance, 100 pounds of 
sugar or flour must be placed in 
four twenty-five-pound tins, and 
all dried fruits and cereals must 
be placed in still smaller contain- 
ers. Long journeys up foggy 
rivers in interior sections must be 
taken account of, as well as the 
fact that goods may be dropped 
many feet in unloading. Many 
times the last end of the journey 
the goods make is on the backs of 
natives or of animals, a distance 
of 400 miles over mountain trails 
until they reach some small mis- 
sion in the heart of a great conti- 
nent. Nothing is wasted in the 
unpacking by the thrifty wife of 
the missionary. She uses the pil- 
low-like bags containing excelsior 
or straw which were _ packed 
around her stove for dish towels 
or other household purposes, and 
the stuffing often makes an excel- 
lent and much-needed mattress. 
Whatever the goods and whatever 
its destination, safe arrival is 
guaranteed, and missionaries are 
sometimes surprised by finding 
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that a second order to replace 
something stolen in passage is re- 
shipped free of charge. 

One of the missionaries of the 
Joint Centenary Committee o 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
says he believes that Montgomer; 
Ward & Company hold the mis 
sionary’s trade because they tak: 
enough interest to study the con 
ditions of the countries to whicl 
goods must go. 

Not only has this house a strong 
grip on the missionary market, 
but it has also become in a way a 
recruiting station. One of the 
employees of the export divisior 
became so interested that she left 
to train for missionary service 
herself, having caught the vision 
of a closer service in the daily 
routine of her work. 

One of the last things that Mr. 
Howell, the head of this foreign 
service, said to me was: 

“The Government and commer- 
cial institutions of this country 
could well afford to endow and 
support foreign missions as a com- 
mercial investment, and I think 
that such is beginning to be recog- 
nized. There is no question that 
the good feeling which exists in 
China to-day toward this country 
is due almost entirely to the un- 
selfish labors, attitude and exam- 
ple of the missionaries who have 
labored in that country for so 
many years. If I had my way, 
there would be the closest co-op- 
eration between the missionary 
boards, chambers of commerce, 
export organizations, and com- 
mercial bodies of. the United 
States.” 

Lest it be supposed from reading 
this article, that the entire foreign 
business of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. is done with missionaries, it 
may be well to state that only 
about 10 per cent of Ward’s for- 
eign business is with mission- 
aries. However, there is_ little 
doubt that the influence of the 
latter has been responsible for 
much of the general foreign busi- 
ness done by the company, which, 
in its export work, does consider- 
able wholesale business among 
merchants, quite contrary to con- 
ditions at home. , 
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Old Story of Supremacy of 


The Birmingham News 
Retold With New Emphasis 


Month by month for more than a decade advertisers at home and abroad have 
icclaimed the supremacy of The Birmingham News as an advertising medium, Their 
aith in it, their preference for it have been shown in an ever swelling volume of 
space used in its columns to market their goods, and this, in turn, has represented 
an ever mounting preponderance over the space used in any other newspaper in 
ts field. 

So consistently have its advertisers practiced the fine old gospel of “faith by 
works” that advertising gains in The Birmingham- News long ago became chronic, 
and new records an old habit. 


This old story of The Birmingham News’ supremacy has just been retold with 
new and impressive emphasis, In its record for the first six months of 1918 its long 
established dominance has been reaffirmed by local and nattonal advertisers. 

The merchants of Birmingham and the national advertisers divided their appro- 
priations among the three newspapers of Greater Birmingham during the first six 
months of this year as follows: 


The News The Ledger Age-Herald 


Lines Lines Lines 


Local 3,025,246 1,626,576 1,985,494 
Foreign 878,892 504,938 576,114 


Total 3,904,138 2,131,514 = 2,561,608 


Supremacy is written in every figure of this Birmingham News record—written 
there by advertisers who, through years of intelligent testing and persistent proving, 
have convinced themselves that the buying power of Greater Birmingham and its 
trade territory is concentrated in the circulation of this newspaper. 


And this faith in and preference for The News is expressed by advertisers with- 
out regard to size or line. The News sets the pace and keeps the pace in the pub- 
licity of each and all—in department store and ready-to-wear publicity; in furniture, 
men’s clothing, groceries, shoes, pianos and talking machines, automobiles and 
accessories, jewelry, theatrical and moving pictures, cigars, cigarettes and smoking 
tobaccos, educational, publishers’ announcements and all other lines of advertising, 
both local and national. 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham—At 


ONE COST—By Concentrating in The News 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest Newspaper. 


e 
Kelly-Smith Company 
220 Fifth Ave., New York Foreign Representatives Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Under the Best Known Test, 
The News Assays 100 Per Cent 


The Ten Department Stores of Birmingham 
Use More Space in The Birmingham News 
Than in Both of Its Competitors COMBINED 


If there is a safer, a more infallible guide for space buyers to follow in deter- 
mining the relative values of the newspapers of a city than the comparative volume 
of department store advertising they carry, the recognized experts have not yet 
discovered it. 

The department store is Everybody’s Store. Its message must go straight into 
the home—to every member of the family. The manager of the modern department 
store takes no chances. He must reach the largest and most responsive audience. 
Having peculiar opportunities for trying out—proving out his local newspapers, his 
selection and relative use of them is comparatively an exact science. At any race, 
advertisers with less favorable opportunities for making their own tests generally 
follow his lead. 

The ten department stores of Birmingham used more space in the columns of The 
Birmingham News during the first six months of 1918 than in both of its com- 
petitors combined. 

This is how they divided their appropriations for that period: 


The The The 

News Ledger Age-Herald 

Lines Lines Lines 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb . 190,596 131,026 333,410 
Louis Pizitz. . - « «+ 176,960 65,982 55,496 
Steele-Smith Dry Goods Co. 155, 372 58,8968 ..... 
Louis Saks Co... ... . 149,702 97,678 89,138 
The Parisian ... . . 120,456 294 140 
Caheen Bros. ... . . 86,842 | 29,204 55,020 
The Drennen Co. . . . . 63,924 57,610 ..... 
Goldstein Bros. .. . . 60,550 24,108 5,334 
S. A. Williams & Co. . . 58,996 38,948 5,124 
Burger Dry Goods Co. . . 45,738 17,962 23,898 


Total. . . . . . .1,109,136 521,710 567,560 


Could more convincing proof be offered of the great buying power of The News? 
Is there even a remote chance that the ten biggest stores in a city of more than 
200,000 people could be mistaken in this overwhelming and practically unanimous 
choice of a medium? On the contrary, isn’t the conclusion irresistible that they 
know exactly what they are doing? At any rate, they’ve been doing it for years, 
and the volume of space they use in The News is constantly increasing, though they 
pay a much higher rate per line to The News than to either of its competitors. 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham—At 


ONE COST—By Concentrating in The News 
Che Birmingham News 


THE SouTtn’s Greatest NEWSPAPER. 








Kelly-Smith Company 
220 Fifth Ave., New York Foreign Representatives Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Carrying The Message To 


Men of Greater Birmingham 


In This Nicely Exacting Task, The Birm- 
ingham News Delivers the Goods to the 
Satisfaction of the Clothing Merchants 


Just as the department store must reach every member of the family, just as the 
ready-to-wear merchant makes his appeal exclusively to the women, so the clothing 
dealer is concerned almost entirely with the problem of reaching the men. 

The clothing men of Birmingham long ago found the answer here to what is still 
a riddle in other cities. They are practically one in the hard and fast belief that the 
newspaper that reaches the great army of men in this community is The Birmingham 
News, = by day, month by month they are “showing cause for the faith that 
is in them.” 


The eight largest clothing dealers in Birmingham used more space in The News 
for the first six months of this year than in the other two newspapers combined. 
Seven out of the eight used more space in The News than in any other paper. Five 
of this group used more space in The News than in its two competitors combined, 
while two of that five confined their advertising practically exclusively to this 
newspaper. Here is the record: 


The The The 
News Ledger Age-Herald 


Lines Lines Lines 
Louis Saks Co.. . . . 149,702 97,678 89,138 
J.Blach & Sons .. . . 60,172 11,116 
Odum, Bowers & White . 42,644 ..... 
Porter Clothing Co. . . . 38,080 2,688 
J. Friedman &Co. ... 411,116 ..... 
Antwine-McGuire-DeShazo 8,638 6,804 
M. Weil & Brow ... . 7,126 6,818 
Sommer Tailoring Co. . . 2,548 742 


Total. . . . . . . 320,026 125,846 175,672 


With such a dependable log-book as this record affords, no advertiser need go 
wrong in navigating the advertising seas of Birmingham. A safe course is charted 
for all in this experience of men who have sailed it year after year, to find profit 
and prosperity awaiting them at the end of each season’s voyage. The log-book’s 
lesson is as plain as a pikestaff: To deliver your cargo to the male population of 
Greater Birmingham you must ship with The Birmingham News. 








Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham—At 


ONE COST—By Concentrating in The News 


Chre Birmingham News 
Kelly-Smith Company 


220 Fifth Ave., New York Foreign Representatives. Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Speaking of Real Acid Tests, 
How Does This One Strike You? 


The Six Largest Furniture Store Advertisers in 
Birmingham Use in The News DOUBLE the 
Space Used in the Other Two Papers COMBINED 


Trust the furniture man to find out what newspaper in his city reaches the home! 
Next to buying his stock, that is his chief concern. He thinks and buys and sells in 
terms of Woman and the Home. 


The Home Furnisher in Greater Birmingham harbors no question as to which is 
the dominant newspaper here. To him dominance means an overwhelming pre 
ponderance of home-delivered circulation. Years of close observation, of scien- 
tifically tracing each sale to its source have crystallized into the conviction that The 
Birmingham News is the newspaper that links up his business with the thousands of 
thrifty, happy homes of today and in the thought of those readers who are to build 
and furnish the homes of tomorrow. How he translates that conviction into action 
is best shown by the record. Here it is: 


The The The 
News Ledger Age-Hefald 
Lines Lines Lines 


Haverty Furniture Co. . . . 54,838 20,328 420 
Oster Bros. Furniture Co. . . 54,726 17,850 7,196 
Strickland-Green Furniture Co. 42,518 19,572 8,428 
Hood & Wheeler Furniture Co. 40,068 17,080 30,828 
Rhodes-Carroll Furniture Co. 30,940 1,260 i 
Ben M. Jacobs Furniture Co. 12,530 ooo TOS 

ae 76,090 57,568 








An analysis of these figures reveals some interesting and significant facts: 


1—These six largest furniture store advertisers in Birmingham bought approxi- 
mately twice as much space in The News as in the other two papers combined. 

2—All but one of them bought more space in The News than in both the other 
papers combined, 

3—The two largest space buyers in the group bought more than double the space 
in The News that they used in both the other papers combined, 


4—One member of the group devoted practically his entire appropriation to The 
News, using 30,940 lines in this newspaper and only 1,260 lines in the other papers. 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham—At 


ONE COST—By Concentrating in The News 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest NEwSPAPER 


e 
Kelly-Smith Company 
220 Fifth Ave., New York Foreign Representatives Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Regulation of Catalogues Coming 


Mail-Order Houses Now Responding to War Industries Board’s Request 
for Kinds of Paper Stocks Used 


Special Washington Correspondence 

"T’HE term “trade books” is 

used in the latest order for 
paper conservation that has come 
‘rom the Pulp and Paper Section 
if the War Industries Board (the 
order bearing date of August 22). 
[his order, however, is designed 
to apply to publishers of literary 
ind pictorial works intended for 
sale, rather than to advertisers 
who issue catalogues, booklets, 
and other trade literature intend- 
ed for free distribution. But, the 
catalogue problem specifically is 
slated for early consideration at 
the War Industries Board and 
orders may be anticipated that will 
have the effect of reducing by 
proportions ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent all the various classes 
of trade literature, including 
house organs. 

The recent order that some 
business men have construed as 
applicable to advertising literature 
embodies regulations that it is 
desired shall be put into effect 
by October 1, 1918, by publishers 
of trade books, copyright reprints, 
toy books, juveniles and non-copy- 
right books. Its closest approach 
to the subject of advertising is 
found in the new prohibitions laid 
against circulars for use in adver- 
tising the above-mentioned classes 
of books. It is stipulated that no 
new circulars—the term “circu- 
lar” applying to one book, a group 
or series of books—shall exceed 
four pages in length. Coated pa- 
per is to be eliminated for circu- 
lars and for book jackets as well 
and no circular is to exceed the 
standard trimmed size of 8% by 
11 inches. 

Sales plans in the book publish- 
ing field may also be affected by 
this order. A halt is called upon 
the shipment of books “on sale.” 
“on consignment,” or “protected.” 
The only exception is under cir- 
cumstances where a_ traveling 
salesman of a publishing house 


has been unable to solicit an ad- " 


vance order for any particular 
publication by reason of delay in 
the issuance of the book. Then 
the publisher may ship a sample 
order “on sale,” but such ship- 
ment shall not exceed 100 copies 
in the case of a jobber nor five 
copies in the case of any other 
dealer. No “on sale” shipments 
are permitted for purposes of dis- 
play, nor are rebates allowable on 
unsold stock. In addition to 
limiting size of type page and re- 
ducing the weight of papers used 
for book publishing the current 
order calls upon publishers to re- 
duce the manufacture of new 
titles of books 25 per cent of the 
average of the three-year period 
July 1, 1915, to July 1, 1918. 


CATALOGUE PAPER CONSERVATION, 
BUT NOT JUST YET 


When a= representative of 
Printers’ INK asked at the Pulp 
and Paper Section whether the ac- 
tion. above noted with respect to 
books could- be taken to fore- 
shadow an effort to bring about 
standardization in the size of 
catalogues and other advertising 
literature the answer was “No.” 
It was indicated that it is the 
feeling of Thomas E. Donnelley, 
chief of the section, that catalogue 
standardization is outside the 
province of his institution. He 
is making reply to this effect to 
various advertisers who have 
lately made inquiry on the subject. 
However, the formulation of rules 
of conduct for catalogue users is 
under consideration and has lately 
been the subiect of correspond- 
ence between the Pulp and Paper 
Section and all the large mail- 
order houses of the country. 

Assurance has been given by 
Mr. Donnellev that no regulations 
affecting trade literature will be 
promulgated until the mail-order 
houses and other direct adver- 
tisers have had opportunity fully 
to present their views. probably 
by means of a conference at 
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Washington. Such a conference 
is not, however, in immediate pros- 
pect. It is the desire at the War 
Industries Board to arrive at an 
understanding with agricultural 
publishers as to the curtailment of 
farm papers and to agree upon 
the measures of conservation to 
be adopted in the wallpaper field 
before proceeding to bring about 
readjustment in the case of cata- 
logues, etc. However, in asking 
catalogue users ‘for suggestions, 
Chief Donnelley has said, “On ac- 
count of the increased shortage of 
material, the question of the sup- 
ply of paper is becoming acute and 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
use of paper be economized to the 
greatest possible extent.” 
Information that is being fur- 
nished to the War Industries 
Board. by each of the large mail- 
order houses covers the appor- 
tionment of paper used in its 
catalogue—that is, the amount or 
number of pages, respectively, of 
coated paper for color work; 
coated paper for block printing; 
S. & S. C. paper; machine finish 
paper; newsprint, and cover pa- 
per. In the case of an annual 
general catalogue or spring and 
fall catalogues, where. issued, the 
Government has collected statis- 
tics as to the number of copies 
sent by each advertiser to cus- 
tomers; the number of copies 
sent on request; the copies sent 
to others and the total circulation. 


INQUIRES ABOUT 1919 CATALOGUE 
PLANS . 


Each catalogue house has been 
asked to inform the Government 
as to its plans for 1919, giving the 
number of pages that the 1919 
catalogue will contain, the quality 
and weight of paper and the quan- 
tity to be printed. The War Indus- 
tries Board has asked of each firm 
how much lighter weight stock it 
can use in the various sections of 
its catalogue and to what extent 
cheaper grades of paper can be 
substituted for the stock now in 
use. A detailed report covering 
stock and tonnage has been asked 
in the case of every catalogue 
house covering each important 
flyer issued from July, 1917, to 
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July, 1918. The authority at 
Washington also wants to know 
as to each advertiser’s plans for 
flyers from this date to June, 1919, 
with estimates on total number of 
pages, quality and weight of 
stock, size of editions, etc. Finally, 
the same sort of data has been 
asked with respect to “other ad- 
vertising literature,” together 
with expressions as to the ex- 
tent to which lighter weight stock 
or cheaper grades of paper may 
be used. Incidentally, the Pulp 
and Paper Section has asked of 
these large catalogue houses in- 
formation in detail as to the name 
and location of each mill supply- 
ing paper to the advertiser. 

Information reaches the War 
Industries Board that a number 
of advertisers, apprehensive of a 
call for a reduction of say, one- 
fourth or one-fifth in the paper 
tonnage used, are already squar- 
ing themselves with the antici- 
pated situation by drastic revision 
of their mailing lists, these adver- 
tisers preferring, so it is repre- 
sented, to squeeze the water out 
of their mailing lists rather than 
to sustain too sharp a cut in cata- 
logue size. The large seed houses 
of the country, it is reported, are 
especially energetic in eliminating 
non-producing catalogue circula- 
tion. Most of these firms are put- 
ting into effect a rule whereby no 
catalogues are mailed out except 
upon actual request or to those 
persons from whom orders were 
received the previous season. 
Prospects who answer advertise- 
ments in the national mediums will 
receive but one catalogue, unless 
they place an order, instead of 
having place on the mailing list 
for several years. 

Advertisers who, without waiting 
for application of the new plan 
of paper economy to their specific 
interests, desire to approximate 
its effect may find one barometer 
in the limitations placed upon the 
manufacture of book paper. 
Maximum basis weights have been 
established as follows: 


PIRCHIGD PANIED 5 sse00 5S sce 25x38-50 
Oe £ Ra ear 25x38-60 


English Finish ..........0000. 25x38-60 


Egg Shell Finish 25x38-80 
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Complete Distribution 
Gained Quickly 


Conditions peculiar to the Philadelphia market make it an ideal field 
for introductory advertising campaigns. 


They permit the manufacturer to obtain complete distribution quickly 
and at very low cost. : 


They. include facilities that enabled the Purity Oats Company to 
increase its sales more than 1000 per cent in three years; that helped 
sell eight carloads of Sawtay as a first order; that made it possible for 
the manufacturer of Miss Princine Baking Powder to break a world’s 
record by selling seven carloads as initial order; that multiplied the 
sales of Holland Rusk ten times in less than a year, and that sold a 
carload of Cream of Barley for every page advertisement in the 
Ledger announcing this product. 


Log Cabin Syrup, Paris Garters, Wilbur’s Cocoa, Lux, Lily Cups, 
Mazola, Dromedary Cocoanut, Nestle’s Food, Wildroot Hair Tonic, 
Borden’s Milk and many other standard products have utilized these 
broad trade channels leading to Philadelphia’s prosperous homes. 


These conditions, which make Philadelphia so desirable for introduc- 
tory sales efforts, were described in the August issue of the Retail 
Public Ledger. Copies mailed upon request. 
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All papers are to be made to 
substance weights, namely: 


wees oe 30-35-40-45-50 

se eeeeee eee 2 30-35-40-45-50-60 
English Faish 30-35-40-45-50-60 
Antique Finish ....... .30-35-40-45-50-60 
ee ‘ 60-70-80 


Paper mills have been instructed 
that all orders for a special size, 
namely a size not regularly carried 
in stock for resale to the com- 
mercial trade shall be confined to 
a substance weight basis and only 
made when such orders are for 
10,000 pounds or more, and for 
one delivery. Orders for other 
than a substance weight may be 
taken when the order is for twen- 
ty-five tons or more, for one de- 
livery, provided the special weight 
to be made shall not exceed the 
maximum basis weight in the 
grade specified. All laid book 
papers have been eliminated en- 
tirely and in book papers no col- 
ors will henceforth be obtainable 
except white, natural or India 
tint. 


Women Will 
Permanently Conduct 
Newspaper 

HE Atlantic City, N. J., Eve- 

ning Union is now perma- 
nently conducted by women em- 
ployees. The new order of things 
went into effect September 3. 
Women reporters glean the news, 
women edit the copy, arrange the 
make-up and in the business of- 
fice perform all the duties hereto- 
fore entrusted to the men. The 
male employees who have not 
gone into military service will be 
transferred to the staff of the 
Morning Press, the other news- 
paper published by the Press- 
Union Company. 

“Every day women in all walks 
of life and all circumstances are 
taking a keener interest in public 
affairs,” President Albert J. Feyl 
stated in his announcement. 
“They are manifesting a desire 
to exercise all of the duties and 
privileges of citizens and along 
with these goes the molding of 
public opinion through actual 
control of regular daily newspa- 
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pers. The Evening Union will 
provide them with this opportu- 
nity in New Jersey—an opportuni- 
ty for women to demonstrate 
what they can really do with an 
established newspaper toward the 
shaping of public affairs and the 
official and civic betterment of 
the community in which the news- 
paper circulates. 

“Former editorial policy of the 
Evening Union will not be per- 
mitted to in any way hamper the 
woman management in the dem- 
onstration of their conception of 
what a newspaper should be. 
The company may not always en- 
dorse their policy or their atti- 
tude on public questions. Never- 
theless it will not intrude to pre- 
vent a full and frank expression 
of the modern women’s view of 
public events. We are chiefly 
concerned with a conclusive an- 
swer to the question: ‘Can women 
successfully make newspapers ?’” 


W. E. Dodge Goes to Waterloo 


W. E. Dodge, who has been connect- 
ed with the circulation er. wl 
the Des Moines, Ia., Register and T: 
bune for several years, has been ande 
advertising manager of the Hart Parr 
Engine & Tractor Company, of Water- 
loo, Ia. 


Displays Company Adds to Staff 


Herman J. Wibel and Harold Tok- 
svig have joined the staff of the Dis- 
plays Company, New York. The for- 
mer has been conducting an art service 
agency in New York and the latter has 
been display manager in a retail store. 


Joins Grand Rapids Agency 


George R. Cullen, formerly with the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
has joined the staff of the Brearley- 
Hamilton Company, Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich. 


Iowa Papers Consolidate 


The News-Tribune, Muscatine, Ia., 
has been purchased by the Journal of 
that city and consolidated with the lat- 
ter paper. 


New Paper in San Antonio 


The San Antonio, Tex., Evening 
News began publication yesterday. It 
is issued by the publishers of the 
Express. 
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CCLURE?’S announces 


the appointment of — 


MR. R. P. DAVIDSON 


as western advertising representative. 
MR. DAVIDSON will be associated 
with MR. FRED E. MANN, 
western advertising manager for 
McCLURE’S, with headquarters at 
CHICAGO. 


Business Manager 
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How Sunset Magazine 


Is Merchandised 


The publishers of SUNSET realized two years 
ago that great changes were pending in the peri- 
odical publishing business, and then determined that 
to be on a sound basis the magazine must produce a 
higher circulation revenue. 


We set out to accomplish this before the Post 
Office put into effect the 50% ruling. As a result, 
in some months during the past year gross circula- 
tion receipts have exceeded gross advertising receipts. 


SUNSET has now in operation the largest and 
most complete circulation organization in the West, 
with district subscription offices and a corps of can- 
vassers in Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Fresno, San Jose, Los Angeles and 
Spokane, and will soon open offices in Salt Lake 
City and Denver. Most of these offices have been 
operating for from eight to twelve months and are 
not only on a self-sustaining, but on a profitable 
basis. 


SUNSET?’S circulation program is strongly sup- 


ported by newspaper and street car advertising and 
various other modes of publicity. 


SUNSET is constantly becoming of. greater im- 


portance to the national advertiser wishing to reach 
Far Western people. 


Sunset Magazine, Inc. 


San Francisco, California 


New York Chicago Boston 
220 West 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Story Building Henry Building 


The last advertising forms for the next ‘issue, 
November, close in the East on September 15. 
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A Spokesman for Business in War- 
Time Plans 


Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, to Have a Hand in 
Readjustments 


Special Washington Correspondence 
i" a talk with a group of news- 

paper correspondents at Wash- 
ington, Secretary Redfield, of the 
Department of Commerce, made 
the first disclosure of the fact 
that his branch of the Govern- 
ment is getting ready to extend a 
helping hand to American busi- 
ness beset by war-time problems. 

Possibly the Secretary’s remarks 
yr the manner in which they were 
reported raised hopes rather too 
high in some quarters. It was not 
the intention to convey the idea 
that less essential or non-essential 
industries will be interceded for 
to the extent that they will be al- 
lowed to continue on the even 
tenor of their pre-war way. 
Rather might it be said that eco- 
nomic reconstruction means for 
the time being constructive con- 
version, with an eye all the while 
to quick and complete commercial 
restoration when circumstances 
permit. 

The big, outstanding, significant 
fact in the new turn of affairs, 
and the one that is calculated to 
afford no end of comfort to busi- 
ness men, is that the Department 
of Commerce is henceforth to par- 
ticipate actively in all the moves, 
compulsory or otherwise, that the 
Government may make to bring 
American industry to a war-time 
status. It is a lamentable fact 
that up to this time the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been al- 
lowed to play but a very minor 
part in the conscription and mobil- 
ization of American business for 
war. Yet, in literal truth this de- 
partment is the one constructive 
branch of the Government. The 
War Industries Board, the War 
Trade Board and the other new 
cogs in the machine are regulatory 
and restrictive, if not actually re- 
pressive. 

Now, as a most important angle 


of the economic reconstruction 
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movement, the Department of 
Commerce is to have direct rep- 
resentation in all these organiza- 
tions that constitute points of con- 
tact between the war and business 
America. For instance, spokes- 
men for the Department of Com- 
merce will have places on the 
vital war industries committees, 
namely those devoted respective- 
ly to resources and conversion, 
procurement and priorities and 
thus will be in a position to 
give advice promptly from. the 
standpoint of the conservation of 
business interest, when there 
arises any question with respect 
to the war-time disposition of an 
industry or an individual plant. 


WON’T INTERFERE WITH WAR PLANS . 


It may not be amiss, however, 
to give warning to manufacturers 
against expecting the impossible 
from this new instrumentality for 
gaining recognition for the rights 
of business: Even the interven- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce will not mean exemption 
for a manufacturer engaged in 
non-war work. If the War In- 
dustries Board comes to the de- 
cision that a given factory is 
needed for the manufacture of 
war supplies or that at least a 
portion of its capacity can be di- 
verted to war contracts, the De- 
partment of Commerce would sel- 
dom find justification for asking 
that the manufactory be allowed 
to continue to turn out luxuries 
or near-luxuries for which, in- 
deed, there may be a narrowing 
market. 

What the Department of Com- 
merce will do under such circum- 
stances, however, is to counsel 
conversion of a character that 
will have regard for the good- 
will that has been built up and 
for the come-back after the war, 
instead of allowing the subject to 
be looked at only from the stand- 
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point of the Government’s im- 
mediate needs. With an intelli- 
gent appreciation of business con- 
ditions not possessed by the other 
Federal agencies, this branch of 
the Government can put forward 
pleas that manufacturers be al- 
lowed to work up stock on hand 
or be allowed other concessions 
that will ease the transition to war 
industry status. Finally, and most 
important of all, the Department 
of Commerce will endeavor to 
have matters so arranged that 
whatever the war work assigned 
to a manufacturing plant, the man- 
agement will be allowed to retain 
a sufficient number of skilled and 
experienced operatives to serve 
as a nucleus for the organization 
that will be needed as soon as 
there is a return to the paths of 
normal production. 

The above represents the num- 
ber of most immediate interest, 
perhaps, in the programme of 
economic reconstruction that is 
being made the subject of ex- 
-haustive investigation and study 
at the Department of Commerce. 
Many pages of Printers’ INK 
would be required to catalogue 
completely all the phases of this 
complex new activity. One move 
of special significance is that 
which aims at the control of 
American raw materials after the 
war as a safeguard for American 
commerce and industry. 


TO PREVENT UNDUE EXPORT OF RAW 
MATERIAL 


In the opinion of Burwell S. 
Cutler, Chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and the other executives 
at the Department of Commerce, 
only a continuation after the war 
of the export embargoes now in 
force will prevent American raw 
materials being made the object 
of wild speculation that would re- 
act disadvantageously to Ameri- 
can business. This estimate of 
the impending stampede, prompted 
by the demands of a goods-hungry 
world, is based on realization that 
there are in the world only two 
great natural storehouses of raw 
materials, namely, the United 
States and Russia. To be sure, 
there are special sources here and 


INK 


there that yield, for example, the 
nitrates of Chile or the’ wool of 
Australia, but, by and large, the 
United States is the reservoir to 
which the entire world will turn 
after the war. Only a rigid con- 
trol of exports such as Great 
Britain has already planned will 
prevent a raid upon the resources 
that are needed by American 
manufacturers. 

This control of exports might 
be accomplished by the passage by 
Congress of legislation along the 
line of the Act provided in Great 
Britain whereby all export re- 
strictions are continued in force 
for a period of six months to five 
years after the conclusion of the 
war. At the Department of Com- 
merce, however, the present dis- 
position is to recommend that the 
President be given authority to 
extend for whatever period or 
periods circumstances may war- 
rant the embargoes now in force. 
In order that the business public 
may ,be more fully informed re- 
garding the vital issue that is de- 
veloping, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has in 
preparation a series of special 
reports dealing with economic re- 
construction. The first volume in 
this series, which will be ready for 
distribution within a few weeks, 
will contain valuable statistics as 
to the material resources of all 
countries and will trace the tend- 
encies of all the belligerent coun- 
tries with respect to economic re- 
construction. In the letter trans- 
mitting this report to the Presi- 
dent, recommendations will be 
made for the centralization of 
authority for dealing with eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


Advertising Manager for 
Sharples Separator 


Dale’ E. Andrews has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Sharples 
Separator Company, West Chester, Pa. 
He has been in the employ of the com- 
pany for about two years. 


New Orleans “Item”? Adds to 


Staff 


W. R. Schwarz has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New Orleans /tem. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Wheeboriaht\t 
F aper Co | 


N the eighteenth century, Bristol 

Board, named after the English city 
—or papier de Rouen, after the French 
city——was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung in a loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 
time to time for further pressing. 


In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet. 


DOVE MILL BRISTOL 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
OSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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q SUCCESS in big enterprises 
calls for big tools and men 
with the vision to use them. 


q The quest of the seller is 

ever “people”. To reach 
them in vast numbers, to com- 
mand a nation-wide market 
is, of course, the problem of. 
modern merchandising—and 
printing is a vital part of that 
problem. 


The production of a large edition 

of booklets or catalogs is just as 
much “manufacturing” as is the mer- 
chandise they publish. Efficient fab- 
rication, whether of paper and ink, or 
steel or cotton, depends alike upon 
the same elements—the best machines 
for the work, backed by a live, respon- 
sive and perfected organization. 


Our own building—80,000 square 

feet; big, superpresses that print 
the largest sheets at the highest speed 
and turn out the finest quality of pro- 
duct. In a word, a printing plant, 
organized to *“‘manufacture”’ your 
printing, and not merely to do a “‘job” 
for you. It is worth your while to 
write us about your requirements. 


Let us *“‘standardize”’ your print- 

ing through our Production- 
Analysis so that it can be **manufac- 
tured’’ economically —in volume, and 
at a lower unit cost. Sample of your 
work with quantity you use, will bring 
our Report without obligation. 








Bindery ti feed cutters that trim three sides of 
a book at one stroke and repeat operation automatically 


Jersey City Printing Co. 


New York Office, 1123 Broadway 
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If you are seeking some magic by which you 
can get your booklet to the “front’’ and keep 
it there, read this extract from a letter 
received from the Interstate Bindery Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


** ‘Getting Your Booklet Across’ is excellent; 
we placed one in the waste basket and it 
was taken out twice. Then at night the 
janitor recovered it and placed it on a desk.”’ 


** Getting Your Booklet Across’” is the title 
of a little cloth-bound booklet which we will 
send to any reader of Printers’ Ink. That 
it has permanent value for advertising men, 
we point to the many copies that have found 
a place in their files of ‘‘useful data.’’ 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R.I. 





























Edison’s Bulletins to Restless 
Employees 


A Series of Personal Ads to Make the Worker Realize His Importance 
as a War Goods Producer 


HE Edison Storage Battery 
Company, of Orange, N. J., 

is running a direct to the worker 
campaign within its organization 
that has many features of interest. 
It employs around 2,700 men and. 
girls, and much of the work is 
of the monotonous, repetitive class, 
the operator doing a 
small part toward the 
manufactured whole. 
The company had been 
experiencing labor 
troubles that are an 
old story by now. It 
is in a neighborhood 
where competition for 
labor has been keen. 
And so the adver- 
tising manager, Paul 
Sutcliffe, recently got 
up aseries of bulletins 
to be distributed to 
every employee twice 
a week, Mondays and 
Thursdays. About 90 
per cent of this com- 
pany’s business is now 
on war orders. There- 
fore, in this campaign 
as in others of its 
sort the company is 
trying to make each 


and aimed to impress each reader 
that the chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link; the majestic 
battleship or the airplane that 
seem so awesome in the whole, 
are only an aggregate of minute 
labors, and depend on just such 
small tasks as the Edison labor- 


What Parts of the Edison Storage Battery 
Do You Make? 


worker feel that how- 
ever small and monot- 
onous his particular 
task, it is an im- 
portant part in an im- 
portant feature of 
the war. 

These bulletins are 
just like page adver- 
tisements and = are 
printed on a_ good 


grade of coated stock. 
treatment, 


pictorial in 


Edison Storage Battery “Exhibit” Cell with stecl container cut away to show all of its parts 


iT" BE leading, ringing, pocket loading, assembling, or no matter what you do in making Edison Storage 
Batter’ are in a position to belp im winning the war by making more storage batteries and more 

terege "better 

The Frencoy in ie the other bulletins show you what ~ —- storage batteries are. 

What will delay mean to you and to yours if there are not eno gh storage batteries to handle the 
munitions; to set out the coal; to operate airplane wieslese cuties, and many other kinds of apparatus 

The call from the Government, fi rom the coal | mines, from the munitions plants, from the wharves and 
‘terminals, is for “more batteries! more batteries 

Here is your opportunity to render real service. 


YOUR PART IN THE WAR — MAKE MORE BATTERIES 
BULLETIN NO. 7. EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO., ORANGE, N. J 


ONE OF THE BULLETINS AIMED TO GIVE WORKERS AN IDEA 
OF TITE SERVICE THEY ARE PERFORMING FOR THE COUNTRY 


er’s particular job for their being 
and their safe maintenance. 


They are 
and the 


workers are urged to take them 
home and hang them up. The 
earlier ones featured some part of 
war work, either combatant or 
non-combatant, in which the stor- 
age battery plays an important 
role. The text is simplicity itself, 


cential in winning the war,” 
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The campaign opened with a 
letter from Thomas A. Edison 
to the storage battery employees. 
The subject was, “Your part in 
winning the war.” 

“Storage batteries are very es- 
reads 
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the letter. “That is one thing 
every employee in the Edison Stor- 
age Battery Company should 
realize. 

“Lack of storage batteries means 
delay in making and handling 
munitions; delay in _ handling 
Army and Navy supplies at termi- 
nals, warehouses and docks; delay 
in coal mining; delay in lumber 
shipments and ship building, etc., 
etc. 

“Airplane wireless outfits, mine 
locomotives, industrial trucks and 
tractors, electric safety mine lamps, 
and many other kinds of appara- 
tus used in the war, must be pro- 
vided with storage batteries or 
they cannot be operated. 

“Delay must be overcome. 

Every American or Allied citizen 
will do his bit to increase produc- 
tion; it is his part in winning the 
war. ; 
“These bulletins are for you. 
Take them home. Show them to 
your friends. Let them know how 
you are doing ‘your bit.’ 

“Remember our part (yours and 
mine) is to make storage batteries 
and then more storage batteries, 
and then more storage batteries, 
until the war is won by the Allies.” 

The opening bulletins were of 
a general character, showing half- 
tones of a battleship at sea, an 
aero squadron in flight, an elec- 
trically propelled coal car in a 
mine, a group of miners with 
safety lamps, or an_ industrial 
truck in a munitions factory in 
France or England. These served 
to impress the employee with the 
scope of the storage battery’s use- 
fulness in the war. 

Later bulletins are now narrow- 
ing down to focus on each em- 
ployee’s particular part in help- 
ing in the war. A recent bulletin 
features a detailed sectional view 
of a storage battery, for instance. 
This half-tone shows the multi- 
tude of parts that enter into the 
battery’s constitution. The text 
then puts it up to the employee to 
think about the particular small 
part that he is making. 

“What parts of the Edison stor- 
age battery do you make?” it 
asks. “Tube loading, ringing, 
pocket loafing, assembling, or no 
matter what you do in making 
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Edison storage batteries, you are 
in a position to help in winning 
the war by making more storage 
batteries and more storage bat- 
teries.” 

Thus, by the time the middle 
of the afternoon comes around 
on a hot day, and the operator 
begins to get tired of the constant 
reiteration of a monotonous mo- 
tion, perhaps he will remember 
that it may be tiresome, but it 
happens to be supremely necessary, 
and the knowledge, brought to his 
consciousness through the bul- 
letins, may keep him to the job 
more willingly. 

When he gets in a bulletin a 
copy of atelegram from Brigadier- 
General Saltzmann, acting chief 
of the Signal Corps, urging 
greater production of storage bat- 
teries, then he’s going to appre- 
ciate that his job has its victories 
no less than the gun server’s. 


To Enlist House-Organs for 
’ Liberty Loan 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Liperty Loan ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
Eicutu Feperat Reserve District. 
St. Louis, Aug. 24, 1918. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

The Liberty Loan Organization of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District has 
created a department of house-organs 
and has honored me by appointing me 
as house- -organ editor. 

My work is to get together material 
suitable for house-organ editors to use 
in their magazines to promote sales of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds. 

Most live house-organ editors read 
your magazine—can you not exert your 
great influence to point to them in your 
columns the wonderful opportunities 
they have to help this great undertak- 
ing? 

I have only been two days in the 
work, but I can already see the im- 
mense opportunities of the house-organs. 

Among the ideas that come to me are 
the following: 

Encourage house-organ readers to use 
patriotic window displays. 

Furnish house-organ editors short, 
snappy copies that they can and will use. 

Furnish them patriotic covers, illus- 
trations and so forth. 

GEO. WALKER, 
House-Organ Editor. 


G. A. Robson Leaves Chalmers 


George A. Robson, for several years 
past connected with the advertising de- 
partment of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, has resigned. 
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Leshie’s is a very profitable medium for 
the advertising of investment bankers. 















Only two other periodicals carry more than this— 
the really highest grade advertising there is. 
Leslie’s is the only periodical in which an invest- 
ment banker has advertised for 237 consecutive issues 
—including the present one. 

Another—the largest investment banking institu- 

1 tion in the world—uses Leslie’s more frequently— 

, and with a larger advertising appropriation—than 

5 any other general periodical. 

: Three leading New York Stock Exchange insti- 
tutions declare Leslie’s their best national financial 
advertising medium. 

r 

We're equally glad to refer to our thirty-three 
other investment advertisers. 

Leslie’s 470,000 have a remarkable aggregate pur- 
chasing power. For example, they spend $2,350,000 

: annually for Leslie’s alone. 

! Leslie’ 

; eEslles 

i Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 

: New York——Boston— Chicago — Seattle 





Donald Thompson is with the American- 
Allied troops in Siberia. His exclusive 
pictures in an early issue will be the first to 







appear anywhere in the United States. 








Wood Wheel Industry Rushes 
Advertising to the Defense 


Co-operative Campaign of Manufacturers Expands into General Policy 
of Efficiency for Present and After-War Conditions 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


HEN the manufacturers of 

wood automobile wheels got 
together this year and through an 
advertising campaign started to 
tell their story to the public, they 
started a movement which is rev- 
olutionizing the customs of their 
industry and which already has 
made quite definite and tangible 
progress in the direction of better 
output at greater economy. 

The campaign, apparently start- 
ed in a defensive spirit, quickly 
changed into a constructive offen- 
sive toward sound after-war con- 
ditions. And indications are that 
the end of the war will find the 
industry in a more sound state 
of efficiency than it has ever been 
in its history. 

The story of the wood wheel’s 
come-back is much like that of 
many another staple, accepted as 
a matter of course for so long 
that when novelties and special- 
ties invaded the field with heavy 
advertising the virtues of the old 
standby were forgotten and the 
drift toward the rocks of decreas- 
ing demand was started until in- 
terest in the staple was rejuven- 
ated by advertising. 

The virtues of the wood wheel 
were so obvious that it never oc- 
curred to the wood-wheel manu- 
facturers to safeguard the fu- 
ture of their industry, much less 
to improve its efficiency, by tell- 
ing their story to the public, un- 
til serious possibilities loomed up 
in the sudden growth of the wire 
and the steel wheel. 

Stiff competition among the 
wood-wheel manufacturers, with 
the industry as a whole lacking 
any definite policy, had produced 
conditions which were far from 
ideal. Standard sizes of wheels, 
if they could be called such, were 
in multitude, with the manufac- 


turer at the mercy of every lit- ™ 


tle whim and fancy which the car 
designer desired to have embodied 
in his wheels, which generally 
were the last consideration in the 
design of the car, not to be both- 
ered with until everything else 
was complete. 

The need for an advertising 
campaign to lighten the oblivion 
into which it was felt the wood 
wheel was drifting brought to- 
gether these firms: The Auto 
Wheel Co., of Lansing; Bimel 
Spoke and Auto Wheel Co., of 
Portland, Ind.; Hayes Motor 
Truck Wheel Co., St. Johns, 
Mich.; Hayes Wheel Co., of 
Jackson, Mich.; Imperial Wheel 
Co., of Flint, Mich.; Phineas 
Jones & Co., Inc., of Newark, 
N. J.; Prudden Wheel Co., of 
Lansing, Mich.; St. Mary’s Wheel 
and Spoke Co., of St. Mary’s O.; 
Schwarz Wheel Co., of Phil- 
adelphia; Standard Wheel Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Wayne Wheel 
Co., of Newark, N. J.; Royer 
Wheel Co., of Aurora, Ind., and 
the Mutual Wheel Co., of Moline, 
Illinois. 


DENIAL OF SHORTAGE MAKES COPY 


Something very good to talk 
about developed early in the prep- 
aration of copy. Rumors got 
abroad that there was going to 
be a diminution of the supply of 
hard woods for wheels. For sev- 
eral issues in the business papers, 
twelve of them, and in one of 
the largest of the national week- 
lies, the association was enabled 
to make something of a “splash” 
= full-page space in denial of 
this. 

“The supply of good wood is 
plentiful,” reads one of these ad- 
vertisements, in which the illus- 
tration alone is sufficient to con- 
stitute the title and attention ele- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Sales 


Influence 
Through 
Color 


The use of color pages in maga- 
zine advertising is increasing. 
Their value in reproducing mer- 
chandise as the consumer sees it, 
is obvious. What is not so 
obvious just yet is that a color 
page, even without the actual 
goods illustrated, has of itself 
an extra SALES INFLUENCE. 


It adds Weight, Dignity and 
Importance to the advertiser’s 
message. It gives the impres- 
sion of Class, Quality, Superior- 
ity, extra Thought, extra Pride 
of the advertiser in his product. 
This counts for SALES IN- 
FLUENCE. 


There is no reason why an ad- 
vertiser need pay a premium 
for color pages beyond the 
actual cost of production. He 
shouldn’t be taxed for extra 
sales results. He is entitled to 


all the accrued benefits his en- 


terprise influences and produces. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL can accommodate 
a few more color pages during 
1919. Applications should be 
made now. Color advertising 
in THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOUR NAL is encouraged. We 
believe in helping the advertiser 
to get the fullest possible results 
from his advertising without 
handicapping his enterprise or 
taxing him for what it produces. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 33 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Blanketing Canada 
A Million Circulation 


(CANADA comprises nine Provinces 
from coast to coast. In the lead- 
ing cities of these Provinces are pub- 
lished the Daily Newspapers that 
constitute Canada’s national adver- 
tising mediums. 


These papers cover the cities, the towns and 
the countryside round about. 


If you want to sell your goods to Canadians, 
these papers should carry your advertising. 
You can “blanket”? Canada by this group of 
national Newspapers for $1.23!4 per line. 


This will give you space in which to advertise 
your goods this Fall before a highly prosper- 
ous and intelligent audience, capable of buying 
your goods in great quantities. 


If you are at present setling in Canada, you should 
advertise in these mediums. If you are “not paying 
much attention to Canada sales,” you should commence 
now because Canada, competent authorities believe, 
will be one of the world’s most profitable after-the-war 
markets. But now—this Fall—is the time to com- 


mence your propaganda. 
Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited, 
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from Coast to Coast 
For $1.23% a Line 


Place Paper Circulation Minimum 
Rate 
Province of Nova Scotia 


Halifax “Herald & Mail” 24,099 6c 





Province of New Brunswick 
St. John “Standard” 11,349 





Province of Quebec 

Montreal “Gazette” 34,294 
ey “Star” 110,820 

Quebec “Telegraph” 12,758 





Province of Ontario 





London “Advertiser” 

- “Free Press 
Ottawa “Citizen” 

vi “Journal Dailies” 
Toronto : “Star” 

™ “Telegram” 


Cee we 


Province of Manitoba 





Winnipeg ‘Free Press” 
bj “Tribune” 


Province of Saskatchewan 





Regina “Leader” 
Saskatoon “Phoenix” 
“Star” 18,035 


ans, 
ing. 


Province of Alberta 








Calgary “Albertan” 14,894 
f ™ “Herald” ; 
9 O Edmonton “Bulletin” 11,727 
ag “Journal” 17,037 
Province of British Columbia 
Vancouver “Province” 43,894 
. “ “Sun” 20,557 
tise Victoria “Colonist” 


per- 
ing 


yuld 
ying 
-nce 
eve, 
war 
om- 








Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal Serial No. 1 
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Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile 


UST say Army Mimeograph to the Whitaker salesman and all your 
J imesetaing troubles are packed away for good. It’s a paper 

especially made for mimeographing; results are always satisfactory 
and economical. 


Army 
Mimeograph Paper 


is sized exactly right for mimeographing and its surface is such that 
the ink dries instantly without smudging, blotching or blurring. Army 
Mimeograph gets its name from the fact that the U.S. Army uses it 
in vast quantities. A mimeographing paper good enough to pass 
muster in the Army surely will meet all your requirements for business 
communications of every sort. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 
BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 

New York Office—sor Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office—Continental & Com- 

mercial Bank Building 
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ment. “There never has been a 
scarcity of good wood for wheels. 
Nor is there the remotest possi- 
bility of any scarcity in the fu- 
ture. Not only will wheels con- 
tinue to be made of wood, but 
they will always be made of those 
hard, tough, close-grained va- 
rieties which have been proved by 
generations of conscientious 
wheelwrights to be the best ma- 
terial for wheel making.” 


tians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Greeks and Romans used them 
for transporting the materials for 
thefr great buildings and temples, 
for their war chariots and for 
their conveyances. Wood served 
their purpose because it was 
strong and tough; it was dura- 
ble; it was light in weight; it was 
resilient ; it was quickly available; 
it was economical. Wood to- day 
still has all these qualities. 

Most of the adver- 


series could well be 


W® WHEELS tisements of the first 
MOTOR ; Ww 
WERICLES used as an_ illustra- 


To Washington 
on their own wheels 


has 


TURE RERS ASSOX 
Note the 

Wood Wheels 
EVERYWHERE 





pean nothin 


WOOD W 


tion of how danger- 
ous it is to “knock” a 
competitor’s product. 
This does not mean 
that any one competi- 
tor of the wood wheel 
did “knock” it, or that 
any of these adver- 
tisements were in 
reply to definite 
“knocks” from any 
one, for the wood- 
wheel men are con- 
fining themselves 
strictly to a discussion 
of the wood wheel, 
and register “non- 
committability” to any 
suggestion. But if 
any one manufactur- 

se er did “knock,” he 
sales could not very well 
a have supplied the 
— wood-wheel people 
with any better am- 
munition than that 


eto 





NATIONAL COPY PLAYING UP THE STABILITY OF WOOD which they used in 


WHEELS 


In another the message was 
made more specific, with the state- 
ment that there are twenty bil- 
lion feet of standing hickory in 
this country, and its translation 
into terms of automobile wheels. 

In other copy was emphasized 
the use of wood wheels on the 
\merican army trucks. 

“Wood wheels have ‘stood up’ 
for centuries” is the lesson of 
another full-page message in 
which the ancient chariot races 
are pictorially capitalized. “No 
matter how far back we go we find 
wood wheels. The ancient Egyp- 


this first series. Con- 
sider the following 
advertisement subjects: 

‘There is not, and never has 
been, a.scarcity of wood for 
wheels.” 

“Standardized government 
trucks have wood wheels.” 

“Wood wheels outlast the ve- 
hicles on which they are placed.” 

“Wood wheels are proof against 
vibration on street and road.” 

“They’re used on the heaviest 
trucks. in the country.” 

“They are the most economical 
to maintain.” 

“They’re free from flaws and 
defects, and easily repaired.” 
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One of the results of the for- 
mation of the Automotive Wood 
Wheel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, organized primarily for eon- 
certed advertising effort, was the 
development of a standardization 
policy. Once together, the manu- 
facturers did not stop with their 
formulation of advertising co-op- 
eration. They tackled the manu- 
facturing problem of sizes, and 
reduced the number of these from 
some forty to just eleven. To- 
day they are working with the rim 
manufacturers to reduce tire 
sizes to fifteen in number. 

This has not only a national 
conservation benefit, but consti- 
tutes a very real economy and 
stabilization to the industry it- 
self, which must inevitably be felt 
as a minimizing factor in prices. 
These standardizations have been 
accepted by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

Further standardizations to defi- 
nite types and sizes of wheels for 
definite truck capacities are un- 


der way. 
Still another advantage obtained 


has been an increase in inter- 


changeability of rims. 


ASSOCIATION IS MAKING THE WHEEL 
INDEPENDENT 


In these developments the as- 
sociation is uncovering some 
mighty good material for its com- 
ing advertising. The story of 
these standardizations and their 
significance are matters sure to 
be of interest to the automobile- 
owning public and to the automo- 
bile trades and industries. 

Looking even further ahead, it 
is permissible to speculate on the 
trend toward changes of method 
which will be felt down the en- 
tire line. Whether these changes 
will ultimately come into full 
realization or not remains to be 
seen. Undoubtedly there is op- 
position to the carrying of this 
standardization to its logical con- 
clusion in some quarters, with 
perhaps good arguments on both 
sides of the question. 

The automobile manufacturer 
may regard the necessity of con- 
sidering standard wheels in the 
designing of his car as a handi- 
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cap, or he might conceivably re- 
gard the lower prices at which 
the standard article could be 
bought, in comparison to the spe- 
cial design, as a benefit. 

But suppose the standardization 
is carried to such a point that the 
car owner who breaks a wheel 
may go straight to a supply house 
and replace it with a_ standari 
part instead of having to look up 
the agent of his particular make 
of car, and possibly have to wait 
a matter of days or weeks for a 
specially made and __ speciall; 
priced wheel. 

How would the automobik 
manufacturers look at __ this? 
Would they consider the cutting 
off of replacement wheel busi 
ness as a good or a bad thing for 
them? Are the profits worth the 
bother? One case is known where 
an automobile manufacturer closed 
with the maker of important car 
equipment with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the maker oi 
such equipment would undertake 
to keep dealers supplied with re- 
placement parts direct, and not 
bother him with the business at 
all. Would this be the general 
attitude in the matter of wheels 
and rims? 

There is perhaps little doubt 
that the public would consider 
standardization to such a point 
an advantage. At any rate, added 
to what already has been pub- 
lished, it would make a mighty 
fine example of all the interest- 
ing things about a common every- 
day type of article, in danger of 
oblivion from its very obvious- 
ness, which may be used for 
strong advertising copy. 

Incidentally the obviousness of 
the wood wheel is being capital- 
ized now in the slogan “Note the 
Wood Wheels Everywhere,” 
which is prominent in all the 
present copy. 

Needless to say, the wood wheel 
men are not driving for any im- 
mediate sales results in their ad- 
vertising. Like others engaged in 
supplying essentials, their prob- 
lem for the present is the selec- 
tion of orders and increase of 
facilities to meet demands rather 
than stimulation of sales. 
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AS The Spirit of 


=| | CO-OPERATION 


idaril 
yk up 


poli must be more generally established and practised by 


wait our newspapers before they will commence to secure 
for a | any appreciable part of the advertising which right- 
ciall, fully should come to them from merchants and manu- 
‘obih facturers seeking trade expansion. 


this ? 
itting Selfish attempts to secure temporary advantages over 
busi- a competitor seem a favorite practice among our news- 
4 i papers. Small-bore men should be replaced with those 
vhere able to see beyond the day’s profit. 

losed 


t car As the Curtain Rises 


[ un- 
a upon the scene of the new developments 
god in advertising, those able to discern the 
not indications for the future see two big 
ss at basic principles among many others 


_ which we must assimilate and practice: 
mneeis 


1. Cut out the knocking of a com- 
— petitor and boost newspaper ad- 
pein’ vertising regardless of whether we 
idded get it in our own newspaper or not. 


b- 
iehty Frankly pay the advertising agent 


erest- acommission on new business 
very: which he creates for us, whether 


- oO it is local or foreign. 
nN1ous- 


for 





Let us first adopt and practise these two simple rules 
ss of and we. will find that our foreign business will more 
pital- than double in a year. Then we will be ready to 
e the undertake still greater refinements such as the flat rate, 


5 
1ere ; 
the no free notices, etc., etc. 


wheel JASON ROGERS, 
= Publisher New York Globe. 


r ad- 


at New York, August 28th, 1918. 
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Direct Advertising 


More and more, manufacturers and selling agents are realizing 
the big part Direct Advertising can play in their merchandising 
—how it can supplement their other selling efforts and present 
forcefully and effectively the opportunity for the prospect 
to reply. 


Direct in Appeal 
In direct advertising, you have no limitations in size, style or illus- 
trations. Every detail can be worked out to get the maximum 
effectiveness without the compromises necessary in other forms of 
advertising. Paper, size, shape, color and display are determined 
wholly by the results desired. You can show your proposition 
to the best advantage. 


. e e 
Direct in Delivery 
With direct advertising you can pick your prospects, eliminating 
all “‘waste circulation.” You can further direct your advertising 
to any territory you desire—restricting to certain cities, states or 
districts, or carrying the entire country. And you can be certain 
that your advertising gets to the individual you wish it to reach. 


Direct in Results 


This absolute control of every item connected with your advertising 
assures the greatest effectiveness. With properly chosen lists, 
thoroughly checked, and with each mailing properly laid out and 
written, coupled with the right kind of co-operation from our 
experienced printing establishment, Direct Advertising offers you 
the closest approach to personal salesmanship obtainable. 

You can count on consistent profitable returns for dollars expended. 
It is in this co-operation that we can be of value to you. Our 
exceptional facilities and our wide experiences in Direct Advertising, 
backing your knowledge of your product and market, forms a 
combination that means economical sales. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


- ia Pose. 





Larkin Co. Advises Young Men 
How to Get On 


Suggestive Points in the Chief Correspondent’s Answer to an Ambitious 
Inquirer 


A FREQUENT inquiry in the 
mail of almost every adver- 
tiser and advertising man is “How 
can I break into the advertising 
business?” or “What can I do to 
better my position?” It is heart- 
less to mark such letters “No an- 
swer” and put them into the file. 
Most people like to extend the 
helping hand, and do so more or 
less successfully. 

An inquiry of this kind came 
from a young man of twenty-eight 
to Larkin Co., Buffalo. This com- 
pany’s policy of service called for 
a helpful answer. This answer, 
written by Charles R. Wiers, chief 
correspondent, may offer sugges- 
tive points to others who may be 
at a loss to know what to say that 
will be really helpful. It follows: 

“T am in hearty sympathy with 
your ambitions, as explained in 
your recent letter, the answer to 
which has been unfortunately de- 
layed by reason of pressure of 
work and absence from the city. 

“In order to answer your ques- 
tions to the best advantage, I will 
list each one below and then let 
my answers follow: 

“Would you be willing to tell 
me about what salary a corres- 
pondent can expect to start at in 
some such house as the Larkin Co. 
where they train their help first?’ 

“Salary depends entirely upon 
the man and the education, experi- 
ence and personality he brings 
with him. I can imagine some 
men whom it would be appropriate 
to start at say $15 a week and 
others whom it would be inappro- 
priate to start at anything less than 
$15 a day. Our house, like all 
others, often invests in an un- 
couth and an untrained man be- 
cause we believe he has the mak- 
ings of an important cog in our 
machinery. Such a man would 
naturally be obliged to start at the 
bottom, but whether he stayed 
there or gradually climbed to the 


top would depend upon his pa- 
tience, cheerfulness, adaptability, 
individuality and willingness to be 
taught. Some men go up the lad- 
der quickly. Others go up slowly. 
The slow man is often as good as 
the rapid one. I know of many 
slow ones who are more depend- 
able than those who travel by 
leaps and bounds. No institution 
ever expects that all of its men 
will have ten talents. The Lord 
gifted all men in a different way. 
We have to take men as we find 
them and make all we can out of 
them. Time and again we get 
more out of the fellow with three 
talents than we do out of the one 
with ten. The man problem in an 
organization of the size of ours is 
the most interesting one with 
which we have to contend. Yes, 
the biggest job we have is that of 
making men. 


TO LEARN HOW TO WRITE 


“‘Can you give me any practical 


suggestions for increasing my 
knowledge of this work and how 
best to begin looking for a chance 
to apply it?’ 

“Read, study, think and observe. 
Mingle with people in all walks of 
life. Write all the letters you can 
on various topics. The best way 
to learn to write is to write. The 
best way to learn to talk is to talk. 

“Get hold of all the books you 
can on the subject of good letter 
writing. Gardner’s ‘Effective Let- 
ter Writing,’ which was recently 
published, is a good one. The 
three volumes put out by the Sys- 
tem Co. of Chicago are better still. 
‘Letters That Have Made Good,’ 
published by the American Book 
Co. of Boston, is still another ex- 
cellent volume. 

“In addition to the books I have 
mentioned, you should be. a sub- 
scriber to magazines like PRINTERS’ 
Ink and System. Of the two I 
recommend Printers’ INK, which 
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comes once a week. System, as 
you know, is a monthly magazine. 

“Two or three good books on 
psychology would be a profitable 
investment. And, if you haven’t a 
dictionary, you should buy one at 
once. A copy of Fernald’s Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms’ would 
make an excellent companion for 
your dictionary. 

“To you happen to know of 
any houses in or near Boston that 
do considerable of this kind of 
work?’ 

“I do not know of any mail- 
order houses in Boston. The most 
progressive mail-order house in 
the East is the National Cloak & 
Suit Co. on West 24th Street, New 
York City. It might pay you to 
acquaint them with your ambitions. 
It is possible that they could make 
use of your services at this time, 
at least at a living wage. 

“However, I don’t advise you to 
make such an application unless 
you are well satisfied that you are 
cut out by nature for mail-order 
work and intend to follow it for a 
livelihood. 


TAKE AN INVENTORY OF YOURSELF 


“T note that at present you are 
a stenographer in a large manu- 
facturing plant at a salary of $100 
a month. Are you a stenographer 
who does just what he is told or 
are you one who does a whole lot 
more? Have you ever asked your 
boss to let you answer some of his 
letters? It may be that all you 
need to develop some of your dor- 
mant faculties is a bunch of re- 
sponsibility. 

“Personally, I am not one of the 
kind who believes that a man must 
always seek a change of pasture in 
order to succeed. Success ordi- 
narily depends upon the man and 
not upon his locations. There are 
many men who if dropped out of 
a balloon in the Sahara Desert 
would soon find a way to keep 
from starving. 

“So, my final advice to you is 
that you do not move hurriedly. 
Perhaps the best thing you can do 
is to take a few minutes after din- 
ner some night and weigh your- 
self. A good mental inventory 
and a first-class survey of the pos- 
sibilities presented by the organ- 
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ization of which you are now a 
part may disclose a lot of things 
which have heretofore been un- 
known to you or your friends. 
“Whatever conclusion you reach, 
please be sure to make up your 
mind that $100 a month is a 
meagre salary for a young man of 
twenty-eight with health, brains 
and energy. True, $100 a month is 
not a starvation wage, but it is not 
enough for all of the years which 
evidently lie before you like an 
uncharted sea. Get a brand new 
grip upon yourself and make up 
your mind that to-morrow will be 
a better day, so far as you are per- 
sonally concerned, than all of the 
other days that have preceded it. 
If your backbone is of the spa- 
ghetti variety, I urge you to 
strengthen it quickly. Get the ‘I 
will’ spirit thoroughly injected in- 
to your system and then go forth 
with a determination to conquer 
new worlds. Don’t try to do all 
of your conquering in one day. 
Do.a little to-day and a little more 
to-morrow. Neither worlds nor 
men are created in a day. The 
making of a worth-while world or 
a worth-while man is a big job 
which takes time, and a lot of it. 
“Guess I will stop right here or 
else you may think I am trying to 
inflict a preachment upon you. 
Certain it is, I have not had any 
such thought in mind. My pur- 
pose in writing you this lengthy 
letter has been that of offering a 
few practical suggestions which I 
hope will be of assistance to you in 
finding yourself. If I have accom- 
plished my purpose I shall be well 
compensated for the time I have 
devoted to your interests.” 


Hussey With General Fire- 
proofing Company 


Leon F. 
ing manager of the Oakland Motor Car 


Hussey, formerly advertis- 
Company, Pontiac, Mich.. has gone with 
the General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, O., in a similar capacity. 


From Lack of Nourishment 


Some grocers are beginning to dis- 
cover that as a class they are not being 
“killed” so fast as they are “dying”. Es- 
pecially at this time, it ts very easy to 
be overlooked.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 
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Economy in 


ADVERTISING 


Place your message in the 
American Fruit Grower with 


its over 175,000 paid subscribers 


and reach 





The nation’s fruit growers, 
A most prosperous class. 
They have ready money. 
They are liberal buyers. 


Because fruit growers rotate 
their crops and also engage in 
general farming their buying 
power is not limited to one sea~ 
son. You get all-the-year-round 
returns. There is only one na- 
tional fruit-growing medium— 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, Til. 


Samucl Adams, Editor-Publisher. 
Advertising Representative 
TOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. Chemical Bldg. 


Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Chandler Bldg. 
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Bayer Com- 
pany Continues Aspirin 
Campaign 


Purged of German Control, the 
Company Is Now Using 300 
Newspapers and 18 Magazines 
to Popularize Its Product—Profits 
to Be Invested in Liberty Bonds 


HE Bayer Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of chem- 
recently taken over by the Gov- 
icals and colors, whose business was 
ernment under the Enemy Alien 
Property Act, last week published 
an advertisement in every city in 
the United States having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and upward, an- 
nouncing that all profits derived 
from the business and the money 
realized from the sale of the prop- 
erty of the company to new 
American owners, would be in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds to help 
prosecute the war until the com- 
plete defeat of Germany shall be 
accomplished. ; 
The Bayer Company is one of 
the first to issue a statement ot 
this kind. It is interesting to note 
just what has happened in the case 
of the company, which is best 
known to the public as the manu- 
facturer of Bayer Tablets and 
Capsules of Aspirin, the brand 
name of its product of acetyl sali- 
cylic acid. 

Soon after the Government took 
possession, the old officers and 
board of directors were, of course, 
ousted from their positions and 
new ones, composed exclusively 
of Americans, were appointed by 
the Custodian to take their places. 
F. B. Lynch was made president, 
G. H. Carnahan, vice-president, 
and E. I. McClintock, secretary 
and treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors, among others, includes 
former Governor Martin H. 
Glynn and Nicholas F. Brady. 
Mr. McClintock is general mana- 
ger and Raymond Foster is mana- 
ger of the pharmaceutical depart- 
ment. The business is being 
carried on just as if there had 
been no change in ownership. 

Preliminary to the public sale 


of the property to American 
owners, the books of the company 
are now being audited and the 
property appraised. When this 
work is completed the Custodian 
will announce the date of the sale. 
Those who are contemplating be- 
coming bidders will then be given 
an opportunity to examine the re- 
sults of the Government’s exami- 
nation. 

In the meantime the advertising 
of the Bayer company, which is 
confined to the exploitation of As- 
pirin, is being continued as usual. 
In fact, in addition to the 300 
newspapers in which its announce- 
ments are now appearing, eighteen 
magazines are to be used. Win- 
dow displays in the form of 
screens presenting a view of the 
Bayer manufacturing plant are 
also to be employed. 

In both newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising copy especial 
emphasis will be laid upon the fact 
that the Bayer Company is now a 
strictly American institution, man- 
aged by American citizens. As 
heretofore the copy will be built 
upon conservative lines. Aspirin 
will be exploited as a pharmaceu- 
tical preparation whose merit has 
already been established to the 
satisfaction of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Aspirin has been on the market 
for nineteen years, the patent for 
Acetyl Salicylic Acid having been 
issued to the Bayer Company Feb- 
ruary 27, 1900. Prior to this date 
“Aspirin” had been registered as 
the trade-mark of this product. 
While the patent expired in 1917, 
thus giving other manufacturers 
the right to make acetyl salicylic 
acid, the company claims that 
no one has the right to use its 
trade-mark. 


Rosenberg in Officers’ Training 
Camp 


_ Irwin L. Rosenberg, of the advertis- 
ing department of Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, has been accepted in the Fifth 
Officers Training Camp, Camp Gordon, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Marie A. Hyde, former advertising 
writer with the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the National Ice Cream Co., San 
Jose, Cal. 
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Advertise Sewing Machines 
in Association Men? 


Why, the very name of the magazine answers the question 
with a strenuous “No.” But wait. That's the first thought. 
A lot of things are worth second thoughts these days. Many 
conditions are changing. 


True, Association Men was originally a class magazine for 
members of the Y. M. C. A. But since the United States 
has entered the war and the “Y” has taken up the great 
work in connection with it more people are interested in 
the Y. M. C. A. and what it is doing than ever before. Just, 
how many more no one knows. But our circulation has 
more than doubled and that is some more. 


Among them are mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts 
of men in the service. They want to know how the “Y” 
is taking care of their men and they find out by reading 
Association Men. Every issue contains special articles right 
from the front, realistic bits of camp life—vivid, human, 
typically American things that everyone is interested in. 


Now, to get back to sewing machines, the modern electric 
kinds especially. Don’t you think it would be worth while 
to get your advertising message across to these families? 
Yes, you do. So, although at first thought it seemed out of 
the question, at second thought you know that it is practi- 
cally possible by advertising in Association Men. The rate 
is 75 cents a line, $315 a page. 


After September 12th, the rate will be $1 a line, $420 a page. 


ASSIIAAION 
vi 


the class magazine of general interest 
F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHAS. L. EMRICH, 19S. La Salle Street, Chicago, R. G. MCHENRY 
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CICERO'S job was to get people to do what 
he thought they ought to do. That also is 
the job of the advertising man. 


But Cicero painted his pictures with words and 
engraved them on the minds of his audience by 
the sonorous tones of his voice. His message 
went directly into the ears and was never trou- 
bled by wrong fonts or the disharmony of type 
and border. 


The vehicle of his message was the atmos- 
phere. Yours is, will be, and must be, paper 


After your favorite artist has surpassed him- 
self on your design and dummy— 


After the best engraver has done all that he 
can to make perfect plates— 
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and YOU 


And after all the artistry of type-setting has 
been enlisted to its fullest— 





Then there is one thing more needed to 


enhance and glorify the product of this skill. 
Print it on the right paper. 


The Warren Standard Printing Papers are 
produced in mills that specialize on the produc- 
tion of paper for advertising use. Each Warren 
Standard is manufactured for a definite printing 
need and the process of making the paper 
being standardized, its quality is subject to a 
minimum of variation. 


These Warren Standards are shown in the 
Warren Suggestion Book, printed in their 
different weights, with the sort of engravings 
for which they are best suited. 


This book is extremely useful to all buyers 
of printing. It will be sent, on letterhead 
request, to buyers of printing; to printers, 
engravers, and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


“*Constant Excellence of Product’ 


Printir ng Papers 
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Over Half a Million Copies a Week 


To Be Exact—501,519 Total for Three Issues Week of 
August 19 Is the Paid-in-Advance Circulation of 


The Tri-Weekly Constitution 


“The Sunshine of the Sunny South”’ 


No free sample copies. No papers sent after subscriptions have expired. No ex- 
orbitant commissions to agents. No cut-price to subscribers. No ‘‘mushroom’’ in- 
flation. Just a steady growth of paid-in-advance subscribers, nearly 100% on farms 
or in villages. The kind that know a good paper when they see it. The kind that 
renew their subscriptions when they expire. The kind that have money to buy what 
they want when they see it advertised. 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution has by far the largest circulation of any news publica- 
tion in the South. It is the greatest publication of the kind in the world. It carries 
more advertising than any other publication of its kind. 


It Pays Other Advertisers 
—IT WILL PAY YOU 


The cotton crop alone this fall will produce over $2,500,000,000, and Georgia’s part 
of it will be nearly $600,000,000—grown by subscribers to The Tri-Weekly Constitu- 
tion. Add to this the greatest food crops ever raised, the greatest amount of pure- 
bred cattle and live stock ever known, and you will have some idea of the tremendous 
prosperity of the southern farmer at this time. 


If You have a Message to the Rural Residents of the 
South Route It via The Tri-Weekly Constitution 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


(Covers Three Issues of Any One Week—Over Half Million Copies) 
5 Cents Per Line; $10.50 Per Inch; $1,543.50 Per Page 
No Discount for Time or Space 


JAMES R. HOLLIDAY 


Advertising Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 





Tells of Germany’s Crimes to Help 
Sell Liberty Bonds 


Stirring Copy for Fourth Loan Has Bestiality of the Hun for Theme 


By Douglas Emery 


EACH the people of Amer- 

ica what sort of bestiality 
we are fighting when we fight the 
Hun.” 

That is the striking message 
which will dominate much of the 
advertising copy for the’ Fourth 
Liberty Loan. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of space, ap- 
proximately, is to be used to drive 
home the message of Teutonic 
vandalism and terror, in general 
magazines, business papers and 
the agricultural press. The moral 
is emphatically drawn in every 
piece of copy that if yeu want to 
put an end to wholesale and sys- 
tematic murder, arson, brutal 
degradation of woman, and loot, 
you must buy Liberty Bonds with 
money which Uncle Sam _ will 
turn into bullets and guns. 

This magazine campaign, under 
the direction of the Division of 
Advertising, Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, will be closely 
co-ordinated with the campaign 
of the Treasury Department’s 
own publicity organization (the 
plans of which were described in 
Printers’ Ink for August 22, 
page 106). A large part of the 
work of the latter will be done 
through the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Districts’ selling organiza- 
tions. The newspaper copy in in- 
dividual cities throughout the 
country will have as a dominant 
motif the refrain that, now we’ve 
got the Hun on the run, we must 
keep him going! Some of the 
copy prepared by the advertising 
department. of the Second Federal 
Reserve district is described later 
in this article. The general plans 
in this district were narrated in 
the previous article already men- 
tioned. 

From an artistic standpoint, the 
advertisements prepared by the 
Division of Advertising for the 
oncoming Loan will be of un- 
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usual excellence, even in these 
days when most of the great art- 
ists of America are wielding 
brush, pencil, or crayon on behalf 
of national activities. George 
Bellows, noted painter and etcher, 
has produced a group of striking 
lithographs drawn directly on 
stone. Their somber shadows and 
grim, half-seen groups of Ger- 
mans going about the foul busi- 
ness of terrorization and rapine 
are like a blow across the face in 
catching instant hold on the at- 
tention of the reader. 

Charles Dana Gibson, head of 
the Division of Pictorial Pub- 
— is another artist whose work 

ill be seen in the Liberty Loan 
yirwilg Other drawings are by 
Tony Sarg and N. Strothman. 

“The Hideous Retreat” is the 
title of a striking advertisement 
which tells how the Huns, in 
their sullen retreat from the 
Aisne, methodically and at tre- 
mendous cost of labor indulged in 
a saturnalia of destruction as vi- 
cious and cruel as it was useless. 
This copy, intended for distribu- 
tion among farmers, shows at its 
top a monstrous and frightful 
gorilla in a Prussian helmet being 
stopped by a farmer who sits on 
his disk cultivator and shoots as 
he rides. 

“Kill the Hun—Kill His Hope,” 
urges a piece of copy for the busi- 
ness press, showing a bayonet and 
a hundred dollar Liberty Bond. 
“Bayonet and Bond—Both Kill!” 
the advertisement says, and goes 
on to explain: 

“One kills the Hun, the other 
kills his hope. And to kill his 
hope of victory is as essential 
right now as to kill his fighting 
hordes. For while hope lasts, the 
Wolf of Prussia will force his 
subject soldiers to the fighting 
line. 

“We have floated other loans, 





























































built a great fleet of ships, sunk 
pirate submarines, sent our men 
across and shown the Kaiser’s 
generals what American dash and 
grit and initiative can do. The 
Hun has felt the sting of our bul- 
lets and the thrust of our bayo- 
nets. He is beginning to under- 
stand America Aroused—to dread 


the weight of our arms and 
energy. 
“This is a crucial moment. 
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Davis, of Munsey’s several years 
ago, the idea of which has been 
so liberally “borrowed” up and 
down the land. In this case the 
imitation is a mighty effective 
piece of work, as we think our 
readers will agree: 


I AM PUBLIC OPINION! 


All men fear me! I declare that 
Uncle Sam shall] not go to his knees to 
beg you to buy his bonds. That is no 
position for a fighting man. But if you 
have the money to buy 
and do not buy, I will 





You haven't believed. 


has 
many. And there's just one 








That Monstrous Thing Called Kultur 


Because your mind is clean, because you have been sur- 
rounded from childhood by an atmosphere of uprightness, and decency, and 
kindliness, because you hate tosee even a dumb brute suffer—you haven't believed. 





BUY U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS OF THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


~~—— —_Uniend Seetes Coverament Commins on Putiie latermation 


make this No Man’s Land 
for you! 

I will judge you not by 
an allegiance expressed in 
mere words. 

I will judge you not by 
your mad cheers as our 
boys march away to what- 
ever fate may have in 
store for them. 

I will judge you not by 
the warmth of the tears 

you shed over the lists of 
the dead and the injured 
that come to us from time 
to time. 

I will judge you not 
by your uncovered head 
and solemn mien as our 
maimed in battle return 
to our shores for loving 
care. F 

But, as wise as I am 
just, I will judge you by 
the material aid you give 
to the fighting men who 
are facing death that you 
may live and move and 
have your being in a 
world made safe. 

I warn you—don’t ‘talk 
patriotism over here un- 
less your money is talk- 
ing victory Over There. 

I am public opinion! As 
I judge, all men stand or 
fall! 


One of the most 





Thus space comersbaied for the Wiwnmmy of the War by 


The Pabhrher of 





striking messages of 








NO MINCING 


Nothing can so smother the Hun 
morale, so blast his hopes, as a 
further message from a hundred 
million Freemen, a message that 
says in tones that cannot be mis- 
understood, ‘Our lives, our dol- 
lars, our ALL. These are in the 
fight for that Liberty which was 
made sacred by the sacrifices of 
our forefathers.” 

A powerful piece of copy is 
still another imitation of the fa- 
mous lyric song of the “Printing 
Press,” written by Robert H. 


OF WORDS IN THIS COPY 


the whole campaign 
is that involving the 


idea of “Stop the 
Casualty Lists.” For magazine 
use, a page advertisement has 


been made up by grouping a score 
of headlines from daily papers 
published over those daily, sicken- 
ing—yet glorious !—polyglot lists 
from France. Ina routed box the 
copy says: 
“OUR CASUALTY LISTS 
“Let’s not get used to them— 
“Let’s STOP them—gquickly! 


“How? By rolling up an over- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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The GLOBE-DEMOCRATNow 


Away Out in Front in St. Louis 


Continues to Increase Its Commanding Lead in 
Daily Circulation Over the Post-Dispatch, 
the SECOND St. Louis Newspaper 


In July the Globe-Democrat Further Gained 6,099 
Over June, While the Post-Dispatch 
Further Lost 2,196 


Daily 26,929 More 


Than the Post-Dispatch, the SECOND Paper 


paily and 2546 More 


Than the Post-Dispatch, the SECOND Paper 


Daily Average for July Daily-and-Sunday Average for July 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT - 176,360 GLOBE-DEMOCRAT - 175,321 
POST-DISPATCH - - 149,431 POST-DISPATCH - - 172,775 


Globe-Democrat’s EXCESS 26,929 — Globe-Democrat’sEXCESS 2,546 


The above figures are based upon the July circulation statements issued by the two 
papers, showing the daily and Sunday average circulation after deducting all unsold 


papers spoiled in the pressroom, left over, unaccounted, registered on the presses 
but not delivered in the mailroom. 
ST. LOUIS 
FIRST FIRST 


In Daily Average Circulation In Daily-and-Sunday Average Circulation 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
302 Tribune Bldg. 1202 Tribune Bldg. 403 Ford Bldg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Fuller & § 


Complete List of Advertisers Served by 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite”’ and ‘‘Lynux’”’ Castings. 


The Ame Tice an Multigraph Sales Company, 
The ‘“‘Multigraph.’ 


The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory-Buildings. 


The Be aver Board C ‘ompanies, 
3eaver Board. 


3orton & Borton, 
Investment Securities. 


The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 


The Central Brass Manufacturing Company, 
“‘Quick-pression’’ Faucets. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit C ompany, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 


The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 


Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
Wholesale Meats. 


The Glidden Company, 
Varnishes and ‘“‘Jap-a-lac’’ 
Finishes. 


House) old 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric (o., 
“Regent”’ Illuminating Glassware; 
“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors. 
The Joseph and Feiss Company, 
“Ctothcraft’’ Men's Ready-To-Wear 
Clothing. 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 
Correspondence School. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 
R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ Tools 
and Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 


Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainé aday”’ E lectric Washing Machines; 
“‘Gainaday”’ Electric Cleaners. 


The M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style’? Women’s Suits and Coats. 


Fuller ¢ Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 
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.. Advertisin 
nith Clevelan 


, Statler Company, Inc. 
Ousel 0] Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and 


tric Co,, ns Compa 


pson Company, 
ts in 38 cities in the United 


ind Canada. 


) Detroit Axle Company, 
1 Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


ont a 
imken Roller Bearing Company, 
Jler Bearings. 


School, 
Preparatory School. 


Nut Company, 
turers of Iron and Steel Products. 
se Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
ral Station, Railway and Power Plant 
ment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
omobile Starting, Lighting 
ion Equipment. 
rage Battery Company, 
Batteries. y 
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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 


For the People 
By the Government 


The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington put into effect August Ist cer- 
tain regulations relative to weights of 
Book Papers. 


The entire trend of this ruling is for 
lighter weights in Machine Finish, 
Super-Calendered, English Finish, 
Antique Finish and Coated papers. 


This means a conserving of raw ma- 
terials and coal—an equal amount of 
printing surface per ream of paper and 
the consequent production of a greater 
number of reams within a given time. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through 
its entire national organization, has 
carried out for years this very idea. 
It stands for economy in manufacture 
and its consequent benefit to the con- 
sumer—not only from the standpoint 
of paper cost, but equally as great from 
the standpoint of distribution charges 
on the printed sheet. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee New York 
Minneapolis Buffalo 
Cincinnati St. Pau Philadel phia 


Western Agents: GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


Builders and distributors of paper for every known use | 
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whelming subscription to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 

“After four long, frightful 
vears the tide of battle is turning. 
The time has come at last when 
MONEY MIGHT will go far to- 
ward hastening the victory that 
will stop these dreadful casualty 
lists and bring our boys home 
again.” And the copy continues 
with a powerful appeal to buy 
Bonds, and “more and more and 
more! Don’t think about the 
money—that will all 
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serve district which, including as 
it does New York City and sur- 
rounding territory, with a very 
heavy quota, is closely watched 
and to some extent followed in 
other parts of the country. The 
illustrations for the newspaper 
advertisements which form so 
large a part of the local cam- 
paign, are vigorous pen-and-ink 
drawings full of life and action. 
One headed “Now—All Together,” 
shows a cavalry charge over the 





come back to you 
with interest. Think 
cbout the. brave 
young Americans 
who are fighting and 
suffering and dying 
/Over There for 
you.” 

lt. is) further 
planned to use two- 
column cuts, two or 
three inches deep, 
which the newspa- 
pers may use from 
day to day by in- 


They’re In to Win 


serting them into 


the news columns 
where each day’s 
casualty list is ac- 
tually appearing. 
“Stop this, quick! 


‘AIR targets, every one of these 
men, for the German riflemen 
and machine gunners hidden behind 
the parapet 
But they are not thinking of the 
bullets whizzing past them; of the 
shells bursting over their heads. 


They are intent on one thing — 
to scale that bank, take the bndge- 
head and WIN THE DAY 


And these men are made of the 


who read these words. 


Buy Liberty Bonds,” 
or some _ similar 
wording will be 
used, driving home 
the urgent need for 
giving our money | 
freely now if we ——s 





If we are the same stuff, let us prove it. Let us get 
into the fight as they do—to the limit —for Victory! 


33. 


& 








would spare our 
sons’ and _ brothers’ 
lives in the future. 

The house-organs of the coun- 
try, which have rallied loyally to 
the appeals of the Government, 
will, many of them, carry Liberty 
Loan posters on the covers of is- 
sues current during the campaign. 

Through direct negotiations with 
the publicity department of the 
Treasury many other periodicals 
will carry Liberty Bond appeals 
as their front covers in issues ap- 
pearing soon before, or during, 
the drive. 

“Heart interest” copy is much 
in evidence in 
plans of the Second Federal Re- 


the advertising © 


1uE KIND OF NEWSrAcER COPY THAT WILL BE USED 


top amid flying bullets and burst- 


ing shells. Another, occupying 
the top and right-hand side of a 
full-page advertisement, vividly 
portrays the dramatic end of a 
fight between an American and a 
German airplane, with the latter 
falling in flames. 

Not all the pictures are battle 
scenes. Some of them show sol- 
diers off duty and perhaps at the 
door of a dug-out, or enjoying 
the entertainment provided in a 

M. C. A. hut. A mother greet- 
ing her returning soldier boy is 
the subject of the illustration ac- 
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companying a poem by Leslie 
Coulson, who was killed in action 
last year, entitled, “When I Come 
Home” 


When I come home, and leave behind 
Dark things I would not call to mind, 
I’ll taste good ale and home-made bread, 
And see white sheets and _ pillows spread. 
And there is one who'll softly creep 
To kiss me ere I fall asleep, 
And tuck me ’neath the counterpane, 
And I shall be a boy —. 

When I come home. 


In this connection it may be 
said that poems by soldiers at 
the front are used in a number 
of the advertisements. 

The text employed throughout 
the series is brief, and composed 
of short, crisp sentences that 
drive home the message with 
hammer-like blows. Here is a 
sample: 

“*Attack!’ Our men answer 
this command with a yell of satis- 
faction. Fight as they do! Go 
in with the same determination. 
The Boche fears a bond as he 
does a bayonet, for down deep in 
his heart he knows that money 
means materials of war. He 
knows that these guns and shells 
and bayonets in the hands of 
American soldiers mean THE 
END! Lend the way: our boys 
are fighting! Sacrifice self as they 
do, and spring to the attack as 
readily. Feel the thrill of being 
on the offensive. Save with your 
whole strength. Attack the Hun! 
Buy Liberty Bonds to your ut- 
most!” 


The Spirit of Business 
in the War 
ASHINGTON is 


different 

to-day from what it was 
July 1. Then the spirit of last 
April prevailed—an active, ener- 
getic spirit, suffused with optim- 
ism as to the ultimate result of 
the war. It has been quickened 
by the presence of our men on 
the front. But the programme was 
still a limited one—the man-power 
to be chosen only from the 21-31 
ages. True, the military authori- 
ties were planning on extending 
the draft ages, but the temper 
under which Washington was 
working was that of a limited 
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programme, now running smoothly 
after a year of confusion. 

Now all is changed. Victory 
has put Washington on its mettle. 
We have tasted success. Nothing 
may stand in the way of the most 
rapid possible mobilization of all 
our forces. The effort will be 
super-human. All our energy is 
to be brought to bear. As a keen 
observer, himself in the thick of 
the enlarged plans, put it, “This 
means business.” 

Approximately 2,300,000 will 
come out of the new draft ages, 
exclusive of the boys, just 21, 
who enrolled last Saturday. They 
will be in the field a year hence. 
Thus the man-power will be pro- 
vided. 

The home backing is also in 
course of very rapid mobilization. 
It is not coincidence that indus- 
trial restrictions have come with 
avalanche rapidity during the past 
60 days. It is part of the new 
spirit and programme, “Our full 
resources into the conflict with the 
utmost speed.” Moreover, the 25 
per cent restriction of to-day will 
be a 50% restriction to-morrow, 
if the big programme requires it. 

And to none of this do we ob- 
ject. It means readjustment, pos- 
sibly hardship—but it means a 
shortening of the war. It means 
a crushing defeat for Germany 
next year—and the saving of thou- 
sands of lives. 

Our utmost energies are going 
into the conflict. Who will hold 
back? 

We have the Germans on the 
run. The pace shall not slacken 
till their defeat is overwhelming. 
—Engineering News-Record. 


Geiger-Crist Co. Succeeds 
Geiger Jones Co. 


Arthur H. Crist, of Cooperstown, 

. Y., has become associated with H. 
M. Geiger, of the Geiger Jones Company, 
for the past eight years principal owner 
of Today’s Housewife, New York. The 
Geiger-Crist Company has been formed, 
with Mr. Crist as chairman of the board 
of directors. G. A. McClellan will con- 
tinue to act as president and Miss Sarah 
Field Splint remains as editor. The 
printing plant will be removed from 
Canton, O., to Cooperstown, N. Y. Wil- 
liam A. Sturgis has beeh appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Today’s Housewife. 
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The old idea of Southern California 
was of dreamy, mafana days—but that’s 
all past now. 

The Los Angeles of 1918 is a 
hustling, thriving city of 607,587 in- 
dustrious inhabitants, with 20,000 ship 
yard workers. 

New industries are springing up 
rapidly and are employing thousands 
of workers at good wages. 

These are among the folks who read 


The Los Angeles 
Examiner 


and you cannot reach them through 
any other morning newspaper. The 
Examiner has a larger circulation than 
any other morning and Sunday Los 
Angeles paper. Send for illustrated 
book, “Los Angeles as Your Market.” 
It is mighty interesting reading. 
Western Eastern 

Representative, Representative, 
Wm. H. Wilson, M. D. Hunton, 


909 Hearst Bldg., 1834 Broadway, 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


Vo 





The Task of the Coupon 


Coupons Sometimes Fetch Replies without Being Clipped 


By Thomas Russell 


Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London, England 


HE coupon in an advertise- 

ment intended to fetch replies 
direct from the consumer has 
other functions besides saving 
trouble to the prospect. It indi- 
cates to him that a reply is ex- 
pected. This has important ef- 
fects. 

In January, 1914, when nobody 
thought of war, the War Depart- 
ment of the British Government 
inserted in London daily papers.a 
page advertisement for recruits. 
This page contained a coupon. 
The coupon offered a book about 
the Army, and so many thousands 
were applied for, that the cost of 
finding men to supply the ordinary 
peace leakages from the Army 
was cut to about a third. Bold 
advertising did it—and the coupon. 

Previous to this, the only re- 
cruit advertising was done with 
small placards outside police sta- 
tions and a few public buildings. 
None of them even suggested the 
idea of a reply. 

In 1905 The Times, London, 
opened a subscription library as 
a circulation scheme. I was adver- 
tisement manager at the time and 
it fell to me to make a good many 
advertisements for the library— 
they called it “The Times Book 
Club.” These were inserted in 
The Times, as well as in other 
papers. Generally they related to 
some book on which we were 
making what you would call a 
drive, or to some sets of stand- 
ard works that the Book Club 
people had picked up somewhere, 
cheap. An American, H. : 
Hooper, ran the library. He had 
a marvelous genius for advertis- 
ing books. We used to get up a 
little folder or small pamphlet 
about these bargains and offer it, 
inserting a coupon. Very few 
people cut the coupons out of 
The Times. They did not want 
to mutilate the paper. We never 
troubled about giving them room 


to write, because even when they 
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clipped the coupon, they in- 
variably pinned it to a piece of 
letter paper. But mark this: an 
ad without a coupon did not fetch 
15 per cent of the replies that one 
with a coupon fetched—although 
few people used the coupon. 

Why? Our much-derided friend 
“psychological effect.” The coupon 
showed them that replies were 
expected. 


CERTAIN CLASSES THAT ARE “ABOVE” 
COUPONS 


A man in reading advertise- 
ments is greatly affected by the 
paper which contains them. It 
controls his mood. Replies are 
hard to get from papers appeal- 
ing to the aristocratic class. Even 
people not in that class catch the 
mood when reading such papers. 
Both they and the real “leisured” 
class will answer advertisements 
in popular papers: they are in the 
popular-class mood then. 

At that Times Book Club we 
had customers from the highest 
ranks—and ranks mean something 
on this side, believe me. This led 
to some funny experiences at 
first. The clerks were not always 
wise to the peculiarities of titles 
and so forth, any more than 
novelists are. These constantly 
make mistakes. They bring in 
Lady John Smith, which is quite 
correct: she is the wife of a 
duke’s younger son. But present- 
ly they forget this and call her 
Lady Smith, which means either 
a countess or a baronet’s wife. 
Similarly, until the trouble was ob- 
served and cured by Mr. Hooper, 
the Book Club used to misdirect 
letters. One day a dear old 
clergyman came in, and after 
shopping a while said, “I don’t at 
all mind being written to as H. 
Ebor, Esquire, but you know my 
name is the Archbishop of York.” 
Bishops and Archbishops sign 
their initial and the Latin name 
of their diocese. 
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We're Getting Good Fill-In 


Work at High Speed 


That’s what thousands of concerns have said after 
using the Addressograph for matching in the name, 
address and salutation on form letters. 

Like ten typewriters all rolled into one simple 
machine. Addressograph ribbon and embossed type 
on address plates exactly match that of popular 
duplicators. Perfect in spelling and punctuation. 

A ten days’ free trial will show you the advan- 
tages of an Addressograph on your work. No obli- 
gation. Ask for trial offer. 


The fliddressogfaph Co. 
913 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This is a digression; but in ad- 
dressing replies to coupons, in 
any country, it is well to be care- 
ful about getting the name right. 

J. P. Wilson, writing in Print- 
ERS’ INK of June 6, says that re- 
peating the name of the adver- 
tiser in the coupon is a _ waste. 
He is wrong. Very often a 
coupon is clipped and laid aside 
to forward later. If the address 
is not on it, this coupon is wasted. 
One advertiser on this side thought 
as Mr. Wilson thinks, and saved 
the space, to leave more room for 
people to write. His replies 
promptly fell off more than 30 
per cent, if my memory for fig- 
ures is correct. 

Then he replaced the address on 
the coupon, but left it out of the 
ad. The replies were better, but 
did not reach the old standard. 
It was considered that clipped 
coupons sometimes got lost, and 
the advertisement, when referred 
to, was useless for answering. 
The old plan, when resumed, 
brought back the old average cost 
for reply. 


The words “without obligation” 
suggested by Mr. Wilson, are im- 


portant, especially in country 
papers. It is rash to compare 
British farmers with farmers in 
America; but experience here 
shows that rural people are sus- 
picious about signing their names, 
and words plainly relieving them 
of responsibility increase the 
number of replies. I once had 
suitable words added to the 
coupon of an advertisement in 
which I was consulted, and with- 
out other change, replies increased 
fully 20 per cent. 


Not Subject to “Work 


or Fight” Order 

RESIDENT ARTHUR J. 
BALDWIN, of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., New York, 
has issued a memorandum to clear 
up the “work or fight” ruling as 
to its possible effect on the em- 
ployees of business papers. The 

memorandum reads as follows: 
“(1) The selective service reg- 
ulations of May 23, promulgated 
by the Provost Marshal General, 
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contain the so-called ‘work or 
fight’ regulations. There is no 
law other than these regulations. 

“(2) The regulations do not in 
any way refer to essential or non- 
essential industries. Much popu- 
lar misconception of these regu- 
lations has grown out of the use 
by the newspapers of the terrhs 
‘essential’ and ‘non-essential’ in- 
dustries. Bear in mind _ that 
whether our industry is essential 
has nothing to do with the ‘work 
or fight’ regulations. 

“(3) The official order refers 
to ‘registrants found to be idlers 
or engaged in non-productive *oc- 
cupants.’ The test, therefore, is 
whether one is engaged in a pro- 
ductive or non-productive occu- 
pation. 

“(4) Section 121K defines non- 
productive occupations or employ- 
ment as follows: 

“(a) Persons engaged in the 
serving of food and drink, or 
either, in public places, including 
hotels and social clubs. 

“(b) Passenger elevator opera- 
tors and attendants; and door 
men, footmen, carriage openers 
and other attendants in clubs, 
hotels, stores, apartment houses, 
office buildings, and bath houses. 

“(c) Persons, including ushers 
and other attendants, engaged and 
occupied in and in connection 
with: games, sports, and amuse- 
ments, excepting actual perform- 
ers in legitimate concerts, operas, 
or theatrical performances. 

“(d)_ Persons employed in 
domestic service. 

“(e) Sales clerks and other 
clerks employed in stores and 
other mercantile establishments. 

“(5) An examination of the 
above classifications will show 
that those engaged in printing and 
publishing, including subscription 
salesmen. advertising solicitors, 
clerks and employees of all kinds, 
are not classified as engaged in 
‘non-productive’ employment. 

“Furthermore, the Adjutant 
General’s office has specially ruled 
that employees of publishers are 
not included in the definition 
of ‘non-productive’ *occupants as 
laid down in the regulations.” 


*occupations. 
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SAN ANTON!O EXPRESS: FRIDAY MORNING AUGUST 9, 1918 





ANNOUNCING 


THE SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
AN AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER 


Filling a Long Felt Want for a High Class, Truthful, Independent 
People’s Paper, Worthily Representing San Antonio, and a Fighting 
Force for the Best Interests of City, Section, State and Nation 















The Express Publishing Company, in response to a lang insistent and th every resource at command for the right: supporting those re- 
Increasing demand, and in recognition of a growing duty to San Antoso r ¢ ; 
and the great, rich tere itory of which 1 publish 

tinct 





a 
a this deckion, several matters of vital importance to the community 
are involved 
San Antonio. now well called the Military Capital of the Nation.” 
rown $0 rapidly t the last few hat the big town h 
swept out by a — ianpresstvely progressive city of metro pol 
one and am! 
eeping eecge ith this srewth fn the city the we 
of oe scores of counties mes ind tonto hav 


Antapio Evening News forget the only party it serves—the people—when 
behest comes from “the machine” or a clique of politicians (how greasy 
itician” thas become in these clear-sighted, mind cleansing, 
wous war days!),or “political bosses” to do their bidding—and forget 
the people! 

his political independence is a guarantee to the people of a newy 















hand importance 
eased 






ise, the San Hapa Evening News will be ir 








The e bigger city with { bigaer "eevee and prob ms, the bigger terri- ‘influence” whatsuever, except the influen ce of its own good 
tory and bigger business, an demand ab mn Newspaper, one that “ { = t r 
will be a credit to Sap Antonio and ffs section, since itis e truth that a city . qm a ot its duty to the only intetest it has—the interest 
is ju by its ‘ 
—. 7 We new a a : Without any “strings” upon it, It, without any dictation the Sa 
ntonio wants an afternoon newspaper is w hich it can place con- Evening News 1s consecra e, to 
fidence, in which it can implicitly rely. It 18 too busy to have 10 stop an tareate of les cer and © 


investigate & newspaper's atitude to this of ‘that invportant question af- 
ting the city’s interests—and a large portion of the world has its eyes 
os Sos Aas es wea 
ords, San Antonio greatly 
afternoon field, a newspaper of a bigness 
of city and territory 





jer_an invaluable 
it will be: tes strength, Sen Anton o's contribution to the big 
big 
disable jwspaper in the noon papers of the country. Its news services will be the best pri a Ling 
mamensutste with the bigness the gocken the moat curate 
he San Antonio Evening News will carry the full day United Press 








ee ‘The policy of the San Antonio Evening News is the simple policy of age Lvcdinaen $00 comainie Sate bases ant tell 
. I be th luct of brains, weighed for their merit am 
TO BE HONEST—whch meas tru im al hing Actors wal be te Erotert of tre, web fr thx met and 





O BE HONORABLE—vhich meena to be fair and above 

g the wearing of that false mask, gupported by distortion of the 

facts, ia order to boodwink the puble to gale a certain end by the betrayal 
of the public's confidenen 

TO BE FEARLESS—which means net only 


THE SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS will be a “Human’’ companionable, 
understandable paper, a welcome friend in every household; it will possess that quality 
that will bring it, not only friendship, but trust and confidence and dependence 
—pomee! at feader recognizes the provi 
ts demonstrated by years of expe 
ne paper. 
Antonio Evening News wi 1 ~s lsswed six days nthe week fi om the large 
The Express Publishing Com New—the most ‘machinery 
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News readers will have before them photographs of notable.news 
an in any other publication. cal 





be —for San Antonio will be “cover 
ng the truth, but fight> paper has heretofore attempted. 








bind — “ya has become « vapor especially in —_ days of ripe Publisher and 
b of great moment. History i being made with peculiar 
much fs tiling the clea Pigalle pre boie 
does ‘not, m any manner, infringe on the great field of the morn 
their distinct and separate missions and uses—there fs a growin 
There will be nove of the M: Express in the Evening News. They will a ews services, ‘editorial, oy Spmpoung can rn " dopertmente—ta 
be as apart in appearance, makeup and, Tol coures athe aves coleman os doy a freak own business office to its own giant press, it will be a distinctly inde» 
night, peokeet arnapope. 
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With a mission of highest import to perform—Service of fearless a to the 
people—there will<appear, September 4, in response to the need of the grand, 
old-young city of San Antonio—the finest, best, largest city in all Texas, 


A REAL—A BIG—A TRULY REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


THE SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


A NEWSPAPER WITH A CONSCIENCE AND A BACKBONE 




















THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis 
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We Builded Better 
Than We Knew 


THEN 

In the December 20th (1917) 
issue of Printers’ INK, we 
said neither the Universal 
Company nor anyone else 
could guarantee circulation of 
industrial films. We also said 
if you will let us co-operate 
with you in producing your 
film we could supply circula- 
tion to you at a very moder- 
ate cost. 


NOW 


Our sworn-to records show 
that we play 98% of the the- 
atres in every city we book 
our industrial films, provided 
our client does not restrict us 
to a limited territory or a 
certain amount of bookings. 
There is also a great possi- 
bility of our eventually play- 
ing the remaining 2%. 





DISTRIBUTION 


Like this is only possible where the film is made un- 
usually interesting to the general public and therefore 
entirely acceptable to the theatre manager. 


THAT’S THE KIND OF PICTURES 


We build and that’s the reason we can give you guar- 
anteed circulation backed up by an enormous organ- 
ization with every necessary facility and a service 
department always at the advertiser’s command. See 
one example on the following page. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial 
Film in the Universe 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSAL MADE PICTURES SECURE UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTION 
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(From the Morning Telegraph, August 4th) 





Feature Film Reviews 











“HEARTS AND JERSEYS” 
Universal—Five Parts—industrial 
Featuring May Irwin 
Reviewed by Frances Agnew 






CAST 
BARE FEATIIR 66.5. 6o.6.cieic.cic ccc svicisccecccic Ma, GWE 
Ce TANS: gc ccesisnncwevesicns Edward Boring 
Peter Biddle William Sullivan 
SN OD isso ins5 555s aa wigo'e Sie Evelyn Converse 
MN MENU, a. Wid 0 6 ad dae os cwineciew Vivian Perry 
UNI S655 dh’ o-5 sip 4 eb bio ore do Arthur Russell 
oo errr re John Fairbanks 


Produced under the personal supervision of 
Harry Levey 


“Hearts and Jerseys’’ is a five-part feature 
produced for the American Jersey Cattle Club by 
Universal’s industrial department under the sup- 
ervision of Harry Levey, manager. 


The private showing given in the Broadway 
Theatre Tuesday morning was preceded by a brief 
talk from M. D. Munn, of St. Paul, president of 
the American Jersey Cattle Company and the 
American Dairy Council, who explained that 
‘‘Hearts and Jerseys’’ was designed to encourage 
the ‘‘back-to-the-farm’’ movement which is today 
an essential national spirit, particularly with ref- 
the necessity of increasing and improving the 
erence to the dairy farm, and gave figures to show 
supply of Jersey products. 


The film fully justifies its purpose and is a very 
entertaining and enlightening subject. May Irw-n, 
the popular comedienne, who is also a Jersey 
cattle fancier and a prominent member of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, is the featured player 
in the fictional story introduced. It was her in- 
terest in the club and the purpose of the film that 
induced her to appear in the role. 


The first reel gives several views of the New 
York offices of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
A visitor is being conducted through the head- 
quarters. An official of the club then relates to 
her the experiences of a farmer named Zeke Biddle 
showing how he changed his run-down dairy farm 
into a successful business after buying Jerseys to 
replace his unproductive stock. May Irwin is Bid- 
dle’s practical sister-in-law, who comes to keep 
house for him and his children, Sophie and Peter, 
after his wife’s death. It is her influence and an 
automcb.le accident, for which he must pay dam- 
ages, that arouse young Peter’s ambition. 


Several scenes introduced in this story show how 
tests of the value of the butterfat in dairy prod- 
ucts are made, also Jersey cattle sales with the 
merits of several prize-winning cows explained. 
There is plenty of love interest in the plot, while 
splendidly photographed pastoral scenes created 
a good impression. May Irwin’s jolly personality 
makes the story unusually convincing, and the well 
directed cast lend good support. 

The production was made at Southington, Ct., 
on a large Jersey farm. It will be given a wide 
circulation by Universal and promises to be a 
novel and entertaining medium to convey an idea 
which should be stressed today. 








Industrial Films 


MADE 


LIKE A FEATURE 
PRODUCTION 


BY UNIVERSAL - INDUSTRIAL 





PUT ON 


LIKE A FEATURE 
PRODUCTION 
BY UNIVERSAL - INDUSTRIAL 


REVIEWED 
LIKE A FEATURE 
PRODUCTION 


BY ALL THE NEWSPAPERS 


DISTRIBUTED 


LIKE A FEATURE 
PRODUCTION 


BY UNIVERSAL - INDUSTRIAL 


Without any obliga- 
tion on your part we 
will be pleased to sub- 
mit for your approval 
scenario and plan of 
distribution for your 
product. 


Read how we do it on 
the preceding page. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
FILM MEG. CO. 


1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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It Doesn’t Come 
Along Later 


Poster Advertising be- 
longs in the front rank— 
should take the leading 
part—in every localized 
sales and advertising 
campaign. 


Ask us, the most success- 
ful and largest organiza- 
tion of Poster Advertising 
SPECIALISTS in America, 
to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of this reasoning. 


POSTER ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Atlanta Cincinnati Cleveland Milwaukee Richmond St. Louis 








Patriotic Posters Speed Up Produc- 
tion in Government Shipyards 


Workers Made to Feel That They Are an Important Factor: in Winning 
the War—Some Excellent Specimens of Poster Art Show 
the True War Spirit 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


HE United States Shipping 

Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has just launched a pos- 
ter advertising campaign of an 
unusual character. Its object is 
uot te secure men for the ship- 
vards, but to impress upon the 
300,000 workers already employed 
in the 160 plants the great impor- 
tance of the task in which thev 
are engaged and to convince them 
that in doing their best to turn 
out ships they are 
helping to win the 
war. he members 


of the board have felt 
that if they can drive 
home these facts not 
only will the men 
speed up their efforts, 


but they will take a 
more vital and pa- 
triotic interest in their 
work. 

Sixteen posters de- 
signed and drawn 
through the co-opera- 
tion of the Division 
of Pictorial Publicity 
of the Committee on 
Public Information, 
of which Charles 
Dana Gibson is chair- 
man, have been litho- 
graphed in colors in 
lots of from 25,000 to 
50,000 copies each 
and are now being 
posted in the Gov- 
ernment’s shipyards 
and industrial plants, 
and in the various 
communities in which 
the workmen reside. 
In addition certain posters have 
been displayed in the larger cities 
to reach the general public. The 
main object of the campaign, how- 
ever, is to influence the shipbuild- 
ers and men employed in the con- 
tributory industrial plants. 


creates 
9 


One of the most dramatic of 
the new posters, drawn by H. 
Giles, and carrying the message, 
“Nothing Can Stop These Men; 
Let Nothing Stop You,” is repro- 
dyced on page 90. In direct contrast 
is the even larger poster by Jonas 
Lie, entitled, “On the Job for Vic- 
tory,” which depicts a scene of 
activity in a great shipyard. In 
the immediate foreground is a 
ship ready for launching, while on 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


IN COLORS, THIS MAKES AN IMPRESSIVE POSTER DISPLAY 


either side others are in process 
of construction. Huge cranes are 
hoisting massive beams and steel 
plates into position on the skeleton 
frames. Smoke from spiteful 
donkey engines floating upward 
a haze through which 
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workmen can be seen employed 
in their several tasks. The picture 
is one that is certain to kindle the 
pride of the men in their task of 
creating a new merchant marine. 


INK 


were posted in every shipyard 
engaged in Government work. Its 
appearance was greeted’ with 
cheers everywhere. Pershing’s 
hearty words of appreciation 

served as an inspira- 








NOTHING CAN STOP THESE MEN 
: LET NOTHING STOP YOU 


sore EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


tion to the men, who 
redoubled their efforts 
to put ships into the 
sea with greater dis- 
patch than ever. 
Charles M. Schwab’s 
entry into the actual 
work of ship construc- 
tion furnishd the ma- 
terial for another ef- 
fective poster, entitled 
“Are You Working 
With Schwab?” Un- 
derneath a picture 
showing this captain 
of industry supervis- 








“LET’S GO AHEAD AND WIN IT QUICKLY” 
OF THIS POSTER 


The launching of nearly a hun- 
dred ships on July 4 was the oc- 
casion of a cablegram sent by 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shippirg 
Board, to General Pershing at 
the front, setting forth the rec- 
ord-breaking achievement of our 
shipbuilders and contains these 
words: “We want you and the 
boys in the trenches to know that 
the men in the yards are going 
the limit to provide in record- 
breaking time the ships that will 
carry more men, food and muni- 
tions to the intrepid American Ex- 
peditionary Forces.” 

In his reply General Pershing 
said: 

“The launching of nearly one 
hundred ships on the Fourth of 
July is the most inspiring news 
that has come to us. All ranks of 
the Army in France send their 
congratulations and _ heartfelt 
thanks to their patriotic brothers 
in the shipyards at home. No 
more defiant answer could be 
given to the enemy’s challenge. 
With: such backing we cannot fail 
to win. All hail, American ship- 
builders!” 

These two cablegrams, printed 
in large display type and issued 
in the form of a poster carrying 
at the top pictures of Chairman 
Hurley and General Pershing, 


IS THE SPIRIT 


ing a shipyard job ap- 
pears the message to 
the workers employed 
in the Government yards: 

“I want everyone in the yards 
to understand that when we suc- 
ceed in building these ships the 





ANOTHER SHIP — 
ANOTHER VICTORY 











VIGOROUS POSTER TREATMENT THAT SPURS 
ON THE WORKERS 


credit will belong to the men who 
actually built them. I want all 
the men in the shipyards to feel 
that they are working with me 
and not for me.” 
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BASIC EDITORIAL 
POLLEY 


It is just as important that a publication should 
have an editorial policy as it is that a gunner 
should take aim. 


Briefly, the editorial policy of Successful Farming 
is to serve the interests of people who live on farms 
in the North Central states, and whose living 
depends on the success of their farming operations. 


Our editorial effort is concentrated on increasing 
the value of Successful Farming to these real 
farmers and their families in the great food-produc- 
ing heart of the country where our circulation is 
concentrated. 


An article or an editorial that falls short of this 
end is not acceptable or usable even though it 
might be of intense interest to people in cities and 
towns, or in the far South, East or West, where 
conditions and problems are different. 


Successful egy Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 


T. W. LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER C. A. BAUMGART 
Adv. Mgr. Ass’t Adv. Mgr. Mdse. Sales Service Retail Ser. Bureau 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
O. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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In several of the posters the il- 
lustration is subordinate to the 
text, especially in those in which 
the direct form of appeal is em- 
ployed. The text of one reads as 
follows: 

“Our country needs ships to 
carry our boys ‘over there’ and 
food, clothing and the munitions 
of war. The product made in 
this plant is used for building 
ships. The ships can be completed 
only as fast as the material and 
equipment for each ship arrives 
at the shipyards. If every man 
does a better day’s work every 
day the ships can be built faster. 
Be true to the boys who are giv- 
ing their lives for you.” The pic- 
ture at the top shows a view of 
a shipyard with Old Glory floating 
from a flagstaff in the foreground. 

Another poster carries this brief 
but pointed message: 

“To Everybody in this Plant: 

“This plant is engaged upon Gov- 
ernment work. Every person here 
owes the United States a duty to 
do his utmost to make material 


for our ships carefully and speedi- 


ly. Let this be your part. Our 
country is depending upon you.” 

The beneficial effect of the cam- 
paign is already being felt. The 
employees display greater interest 
in their work and a more earnest 
desire to be of service to their 
country. There is a less inclina- 
tion to take days off and produc- 
tive effort has been largely in- 
creased. 


An After-War Theory 


OTWITHSTANDING that 
termination of the war is 
apparently still distant, a great 
deal of thought is being expended 
—rightly—on what conditions will 
then develop in the commercial 
and financial world,” remarks the 
“Bache Review,” issued by J. S. 
3ache & Co., New York. “By 
many the conclusion is jumped at 
that the problem of restoring the 
world must be at once undertaken, 
and that a vast amount of recon- 
struction is to take place; that this 
will furnish almost unlimited op- 
portunities for the employment of 
both labor and capital, providing 
activity for the returning soldiers 


INK 


and the workers in closed muni- 
tion factories. 

“Steel and copper, it is argued, 
will thus come into great demand 
and the securities representing 
these materials and their manufac- 
tures will accordingly become very 
desirable and rise in price. Such 
is the theory. 

“No account is taken, however, 
of the length of time which may 
be required for these great under- 
takings to get under way, nor of 
the time required for the readjust- 
ment and transition of the whole 
industrial world from a war to a 
peace basis. 

“The actual cessation of war 
activity will at once slow down or 
stop altogether the manufacture 
of war essentials, and consequent- 
ly shut out demand for materials 
entering into them. 

“Everyone will anticipate this 
and look for falling prices of ma- 
terials and commodities. This will 
undoubtedly take place, and 
everyone perceiving it will hold 
off in the prosecution of any en- 
terprise requiring the use of ma- 
terials, in the hope of obtaining 
lower prices later on. Prices may 
decline rapidly or irregularly, ‘but 
everyone watching this decline will 
continue to wait for still lower 
prices. 

“Tt would seem as though this 
nearly universal attitude with re- 
spect to everything not urgentiy 
needed would produce a period of 
stagnation, possibly even of ex- 
treme depression, provided some 
means are not adopted, perhaps 
by governments, to keep the ma- 
chine working, and possibly, arbi- 
trarily regulating the fall of Prices, 
just as the rise of prices is now 
being - regulated by price-fixing. 
In other words, by means of vast 
Government power, to furnish a 
buffer for the fall, so that the 
world can pass gradually, and 
more or less promptly, from the 
industrial activity of war into the 
activity of reconstruction, with 
avoidance of the hard bump which 
otherwise must: inevitably occur.” 

G. V. Rockey, recently ,with Eaton 
Crane & Pike Co., has joined the Literary 
Digest, New York, and will be manager 
of its research department. 
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England’s Greatest Advertising 
Organization 


extends its hand of welcome to the many members of the American 
advertising fraternity who are fighting for the right. 


Over 90% of our staff, including the following executive officers— 


Major T. B. BROWNE, Managing Director. 
Lt. Col. J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, Director. 
Capt. R. B. WANN, Assistant N. Y. Manager. 

all of whom have been serving for four years—are amongst the 


8,500,000 Britishers who are making sacrifices. Eight of our men 
have already given their lives to the great cause. : 


We thank our sixty American clients for their close co-operation 
with us during these troublous times. We shall continue to give 
them our very best service. 


T. B. BROWNE, Ltd. 
33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
WILLIAM HOPKINSON, Resident Manager 
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46, ‘SHOE LANE, E. C. 4, LONDON 


E. HULTON & CO., Ltd. 


Publishers of the largest group of newspapers 
in the British Isles, including : 


DAILY SKETCH 

EVENING STANDARD 
SUNDAY HERALD 

DAILY DISPATCH 

SUNDAY CHRONICLE 
EVENING CHRONICLE (Manchester) 
EMPIRE NEWS 

IDEAS 

SPORTING CHRONICLE Also over Smpise 
ATHLETIC NEWS 


tions over 


Circulation 
54 millions per issue 





OUR WAR BUREAUX 


Give Information on Service Pay, Pen- 
sions, Missing Soldiers, Food, Etc., Etc. 
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Contribution of the 


HSE OF HULTON 
the Allied Cause 


p to Ma918, the number of men who have joined the 
/by whom many decorations have been won 


fered men who enlisted four weeks pay and half wages during absence 
with substantial holiday on return, promising also re-instatement on 


arge. 


of dollars have been paid by the firm in active service pay and in ad- 
staff further by voluntary subscriptions augment the fund and pay 
kn who answered the call. This fund takes a keen interest in depend- 

den men, chiefly with the object of getting them into a little business or 
meficial ways. 


mes have been promoted and contributed to by readers: 


Fund =- = = = $40,000 Jack Tar Xmas Boxes - - $13,000 
1Milk Fund - 25,000 Prince of Wales Fund - - 11,500 
Melief Fund - - 450 Children’s Fund - - - - 450 


reat Needlework Exhibi- 
hised for the Red Cross. 


mised for soldiers’ knitted 
of woollies knitted by 
ed to troops. 


a@™mppealed for 30,000 pairs 
ks af™body belts, one-third of 
@ socks and 10,000 belts, 


& CO., Ltd. 


Withy Grove ~~ mE 
MANCHESTER WITHY GROVE, MANCHESTER 
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We Send Cordial Gastien 


to Our American Friends 


Our many years of happy business fellowship with you be- 
fore the war in handling the British advertising of: 


Angier’s Emulsion Ingersoll Watches 
California Syrup of Figs Jap-a-Lac 

Cuticura Mead’s Cycles 
Diamond Dyes Monarch Typewriter 
Gillette Safety Razor Sapolio 

Grape-Nuts Sloan’s Liniment 


and many others, made us confident that your citizens 
would appreciate the justice of our country’s cause and 
that they would be on the side of Liberty and Justice. 


In the struggle you have joined you will meet—and over- 
come—many troubles as we 
did. Our experience covered 
the calling to the colours of 
all our eligible men, the pro- 
vision of money for the war, 
and all sorts of war worries ; 
but we have pulled through 
and our determination is 
still firm. 





We in Great Britain are en- 
couraged by the knowledge 
of your earnest and con- 
tinuing co-operation in the 


Allied Cause. My 
C. MITCHELL & CO., LTD. 


(Established 1837) 
International Advertising Agents 


British—Foreign—Dominions Oversea 
1 and 2 Snow Hill, London, E. C. 1, England 


PUBLISHERS OF 


‘‘THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY”’ 
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Private Brands May Be 
Hit 


Federal Trade Commission Dis- 
posed to Feel That the Actual 
Producer of a Food Product 
Should Have Name on the Label 
—How Private Brands Would 
Be Affected 


a report recently transmitted 
to the President of the United 
States, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission makes an interesting rec- 
ommendation for the regulation 
of the labels in use on canned 
goods. 

The Trade Commission states 
frankly that it regards labels as 
constituting “an important prob- 
lem,” because of their effect upon 
price. Pursuing this logic, it 
comments: “The whole question 
of the label’s effect on price de- 
pends upon the reputation of the 
label. It is common knowledge 
that the largely advertised food 
products sell in many cases at 
higher prices because of the la- 
bels.” 

The specific recommendation as 
to label regulation made by the 
Commission is as follows: “The 
label should designate by whom 
and where the goods are packed. 
At the present time it is common 
for packers, brokers and whole- 
salers to put their own labels on 
canned goods regardless of where 
or by whom these goods have been 
packed. .The result is that the 
purchaser is entirely ignorant as 
to the real source of the com- 
modity he is purchasing, and 
reasonable competition is limited. 

“At the present time packers or 
dealers not infrequently sell goods 
which appear to be the product 
of the section in which they are 
located, but which really have been 
purchased in other sections. For 
example, New York companies not 
infrequently sell apparently as 
New York products what they have 
really purchased of Maryland can- 
ners. Limitation on competition 
arises from the fact that large 
wholesale firms and also the large 
packers can and do purchase the 
outputs of small canners and com- 


bine them for sale under their 
own labels, thus tending to reduce 
reasonable competition among 
canners. The advertising of 
wholesalers’ brands has given the 
dealer a great lever against the 
consumer. 

“It is recommended that it be 
required that the name of the 
company which actually packed 
the goods appear on each label: 
on each label there should appear 
“packed by company in 
the State of ————..” This would 
not prevent the use of existing 
trade brands by distributors and 
would not destroy any socially de- 
sirable values in the shape of 
good will. It would merely put 
buyers in a position to act more 
intelligently. 

“Packers and distributors should 
use but one kind of label for 
any single grade of product. 
Wholesalers and others often 
place different labels on exactly 
the same kind and grade of goods 
and by supplying one dealer with 
one brand and another dealer 
with another brand confuse a pur- 
chaser and make a show of com- 
petition that does not exist. Pro- 
vision against this practice is im- 
portant as a means for keeping 
reasonable competition alive.” 


BELIEVES PACKERS DO NOT FAVOR 
_ PRIVATE BRANDS 


In laying the case before the 
President, the trade body makes it 
clear that the great majority of 
the packers are desirous of put- 
ting out goods only under their 
own labels and are anxious to 
advertise their own brands rather 
than to leave their product at the 
mercy of private branders. “They 
feel,” says the Trade Commission, 
“that they and not the distribu- 
tors should have their names 
brought before the consumers.” 
That even a few of the packers 
should remain indifferent as to 
whose brand is put on the can is 
explained by the Trade Commis- 
sion as probably due to the cir- 
cumstance that the members of 
this minority have packs of good 
quality for which the good will of 
certain wholesale grocers con- 
stitutes a sufficient demand. 





“Keep Your Liberty Bond,” Adver- 
tises Uncle Sam 


Treasury Department Sponsors Advertising Campaign to Protect Bond- 
holders from Swindlers 


7. you buy a Liberty 
Bond, you do your patriotic 
duty. But that duty is not com- 
plete unless you keep your bond. 

There are several reasons for 
the displeasure which your Uncle 
Samuel feels if individual bond 
subscribers convert their holdings 
into cash. In the first place, an 
active “sellers’ market” has a 
tendency, in spite of efforts at 
stabilization, to force the bonds 
below par, And it is difficult to 
put a new issue on the market 
and dispose of it at 100, when 
former issues can be bought at 
several points less. What can an 
enthusiastic bond ,jsalesman say 
if a canny investor tells him: 
~ “Sure, I'll put $10,000 into the 
Liberty Loan. But I'll buy the 
second issue at less than par, and 
save quite a bit of money.” 

And in the second place, unless 
people are taught to hold on to 
their bonds, crooks and “get-rich- 
quickers” will reap a rich harvest 
by inducing folks to trade their 
perfectly good Liberty Bonds for 
worthless mining and oil stocks, 
real estate, or other things just 
as bad. This tendency has already 
developed into a serious evil, and 
especially among the rural com- 
munities of the Middle West. The 
sharks who are always willing to 
prey on their fellow men, even in 
war time, are going up and down 
the land, telling investors that 
they have done their whole duty 
by buying bonds; why not con- 
vert them into “really profitable” 
stocks paying 20 per cent or more, 
instead of a measly 4%4? 

When the crooks use the U. S. 
mails to carry on their work, they 
can be stopped in short order. 
But many of them are working by 
individual solicitation, and doing 
much harm in ways which it is 
dificult to checkmate. It must 
be remembered that there are at 
least 


10,000,000 people in the - 


United States holding Liberty 
Bonds who never before held 
bonds of any sort. In fact, most 
of them have probably never had 
investments of any sort except 
perhaps savings bank deposits. 
These inexperienced and often 
ignorant investors fall as easy 
prey to the plausible swindler. 

There is a third reason for the 
Government’s wishing the bonds 
to remain as widely scattered as 
possible in the hands of original 
purchasers. For the individual, 
in the great majority of cases, the 
bond represents a definite personal 
sacrifice—things gone without in 
order to help win the war. When 
these bonds are sold, they usually 
go to financial institutions, or to 
individuals to whom they repre- 
sent merely an investment of sur- 
plus funds, with no alteration in 
the scale of living. Not only is 
the feeling of genuine sacrifice a 
valuable factor in uniting the na- 
tion in a common war endeavor, 
but every elimination of needless 
purchase (made necessary by bond 
buying) means that a_ certain 
amount of labor can be employed 
on war activities which would 
otherwise go to the satisfaction 
of needless demands from the 
civilian population. 


“HOLD FAST,’ THE RALLY CALL OF 
THIS ADVERTISING 


To meet the situation which is 
here outlined, the Treasury De- 
partment has recently inaugurat- 
ed, through the Division of Ad- 
vertising, Committee on Public 
Information, an interesting adver- 
tising campaign. Naturally, not 
all the factors mentioned above 
could be made the basis of a copy 
appeal. The economic argument is 
too complicated to be effectively 
presented in brief. However, the 
copy which is being used, does 
cover a remarkable amount of 
ground in a few words. “Keep 
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: Dear Mr. Advertiser: 
y HOARD'S DAIRYMAN is recognized as one of 
O the leading American farm publications and the 
- World Authority on Dairy Husbandry. 
: Starting as a little four-page quarto 
: thirty years ago it has become a magazine carry= 
. ing from forty to fifty pages weekly and hav- 


ing a subscription list composed of the leac- 
ing Dairy Farmers and Breeders in the countrye 

In the years of changing conditions, 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN has served as the official 
guide of the cow pathway. It has blazed the 
trail and removed the obstacles fcr thousands 
of men, directing them to the goal of success 
in Dairy Farming. Teacher, counselor and cham—- 
pion, it brings to the fireside the learning 
of the schocl and University, the science of 
the College of Agriculture and the Experiment 
Station, and the practical experience of 
thousands of successful Dairy Farmers. 

Physical energy, moral stamina and mental 
caliber have all been called into action in 
the building of this publication; but its 
fundamental strength lies in its unswerving 
adherence to welledefined policies, combine? 
with an intimate, personal relationship with 
its constituency amounting to an unfailing 


faith in its leadershipe ~ , 
Yours truly, Masry Jaton 


REPRESENTING HOARD'S DAIRYMAN. 
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ECONOMY IS NOW 
CLOSELY LINKED WITH 
PATRIOTISM 


How) to Keep Before the Public Without 
Needless Duplication Is the Advertiser's 
Problem. 


In Some Places That is Difficult, if Not 
Impossible of Satisfactory Solution. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, and Its Trading Ter- 
ritory, It is Simplicity Itself. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, The Times Recorder 
With 20,000 Circulation Goes Into Nine- 
teen-Twentieths of the Homes, and in the 
Trading Territory Into Four-Fifths of 
Them. It'Goes Into a Majority of These 
Homes Exclusively and It Misses None 
Worth While. 


The Use of Any Additional Medium in 
Zanesville Is Duplication, and in War Time 
Duplication Is Waste. 


The Times Recorder is Represented in 
The National Advertising Field by Robert 
E. Ward, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
and Mallers Building, Chicago. 
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Your Liberty Bonds” is the head- 
line, and the copy says: 
ifold to that bond. You invested to 


heip send the boys across. They are 
over now, at grips with the German 
monster. You expect them to hold on 
—hold on till the last vestige of autoc- 
racy is crushed out of him. 
to», must hold on—must keep your en- 
lisied dollars invested on the fighting 


nme. 

It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that 
wins a war. It’s thé will to hang on, 
to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow 
may bring victory. 

And your investment. Those bonds 
are the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them 
fur the “securities”? of some suave get- 
rich-quick operator. Big returns may 

« promised, but the bigger the promised 
returns the bigger the risk. 

If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 
which he will lend more willingly. 

Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 
The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 
Liberty Bonds are meant to help your 
country at ar; are meant for invest- 
ment and to provide an incentive for 
saving and a provision for the rainy 
day 

Hiold fast to your Liberty Bonds. 
Hold fast for the sake of the boys 
‘Over There.” Hold fast because it 
is guod business. 

Unitep States Treasury Dept. 


This copy is appearing in the 
current issues of a large number 
of periodicals. More than thirty 
general magazines, with a com- 
bined circulation of nearly nine 
million copies, have contributed 
space worth $18,000. About eighty 
farm papers gave space worth 
$30,000, to reach thirteen million 
readers, and nearly seventy busi- 
ness papers, with combined circu- 
lation of 578,000, have donated 
space to the value of $4,000. In 
addition, thirty-four house organs, 
reaching 573,000 people, carried 
the message. 

There is another interesting 
angle in this campaign, in that it 
was in part designed by the Treas- 
ury Department to pave the way 
for the forthcoming Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. One of the difficulties 
under which the Division of Ad- 
vertising works, is that its vari- 
ous campaigns have little contin- 
uity. One month, all the adver- 
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tising is talking “Spies and Lies,” 
a little later it is urging Liberty 
wonds, then Y. C. A. or Ked 
Cross. The transition from one 
campaign to another is abrupt, and 
there is practically no preliminary 
advertising on any one of them 
to keep any individual topic in 
the public mind. This campaign, 
coming in the “lull” between the 
Lhird and Fourth Loans, will help 
to bridge that gap in public inter- 
est, and break ground for the del- 
uge of copy which is presently to 
break on behalf of the latter. 

That the “Keep Your Bonds” 
campaign is already beginning to 
have an effect, is said to be the 
opinion of Treasury officials who 
keep a close finger on the coun- 
try’s financial pulse. ‘he market 
for past issues is perceptibly stif- 
fening, which indicates that hold- 
ers are not offering their bonds 
in such quantities as they were 
a short time ago. If this effect 
is already noticeable, the results 
should be even more decidedly in 
evidence a little later, when the 
full sweep of the campaign is 
felt; and we shall be able to 
chalk up another victory attribut- 
able to the power of Advertising 
Mobilized for War. 


Twinplex Starts Advertising 


The Twinplex Sales Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of a razor stropper, 
will resume advertising this week in 
one of the popular national weeklies. 
Several years have elapsed since this 
company advertised generally. 

When the Twinplex was first placed 
on the market, in 1910, it was advertised 
quite extensively, then it was decided 
that in order to sell the article dealers 
and clerks had to be made more familiar 
with it and its uses. So the advertising 
was postponed and an elaborate cam- 
paign undertaken to educate the retail- 
ers’ salesmen. 

Now it is believed that the company 
has the thorough backing of the dealers 
and advertising is once more taken up. 
Pages and half pages will be used 
through the year. But one medium is 
now on the list, but others, it is stated, 
may be added later. 


Promotion for Dickson 


Charles P. Dickson has become secre- 
tary and advertising manager of the 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago. He succeeds 
William Radcliffe Butler, who has en- 
listed for Red Cross work in France. 
Mr. Dickson’s assistant will be Burton 
W. Rhoads. 






























































































































Using Science to Meet Cheap, 
Unbranded Competition 





How a Nation-Wide Educational Campaign Directed to Motorists a.id 
Dealers Won a Growing Market for Veedol 


By Donald McLeod Lay 


' practically every industry, 
manufacturers of high-grade 
products have found cheap, un- 
branded goods to be their chief 
competitors. This is particularly 
true in the refining of lubricating 
oil for internal combustion en- 
gines. 

Up to five years ago both mo- 
torists and dealers considered all 
lubricating oil as standard. They 
classified it only as light, medium 
or heavy, without regard to any 
possible differences in quality or 
properties. In those days the only 
places you could buy lubricating 
oil were garages, when it was 
usually sold from bulk containers. 

To-day, this attitude has under- 
gone a radical change. Motorists 
are learning that there is a great 
difference in the economy and ef- 
ficiency of lubricating oils. More- 
over, they are learning the impor- 
tance of selecting the oil best 
suited to their particular engines. 
Dealers are finding that it is most 
profitable and easiest to sell oil 
that will give satisfactory service. 
They are also benefiting by the 
improved methods of distribution 
developed because of the rapidly 
increasing tendency of motorists 
to buy their lubricating oil by 
name. 

Wherever internal combustion 
engines are used—in automobiles, 
motor trucks, airplanes, tractors 
and so on—their performance and 
durability depend largely upon 
their lubrication. Leading en- 
gineers, after hundreds of care- 
ful, costly scientific experiments, 
have determined that the majority 
of engine troubles are directly due 
to defects in keeping the recipro- 
cating parts properly oiled. 

The importance of this prob- 
lem in engine design and opera- 
tion, and—most vital of all—in 
refining lubricating oil, has led 


automobile and engine builders to 
10 


conduct constant research work io 
determine the most practical coi- 
struction. 

They made numberless exper'?- 
ments with different types of lu- 
bricating systems but confined their 
efforts almost entirely to the me- 
chanical phase of the problem 
Like so many dealers and motor- 
ists, they seemed to assume that 
all lubricating oils are alike. 

To-day we know that this is not 
true. We have learned that dif 
ferent types of engines requir: 
lubricating oils differing in vis- 
cosity and in various other im 
portant properties. We do not use 
a light, extremely volatile oil in 
hot weather, nor a heavy oil in 
the colder months. 

But, most important of all, mo 
torists have learned that they can- 
not use cheap, unbranded oil in 
their engines without seriously af- 
fecting efficiency and necessitating 
costly repairs. It is because they 
realize this fact that motorists 
are becoming so insistent on 
knowing what kind of oil goes in- 
to their engines. That is why 
more and more motorists every 
day are buying their oil by name. 

Nowadays the better grades of 
oil are sold by name not only in 
bulk, but also in package form. 
Garages all over the country have 
continued to increase their oil 
sales, and, in addition, thousands 
of general stores, hardware stores, 
department stores, bicycle repair 


. shops, in fact, almost every kind 


of retail sales establishment, have 
profitable motor lubricant depart- 
ments. 


SCIENCE APPLIED TO BUSINESS 


How this came about is an en- 
lightening commentary on_ the 
way science is being applied in 
modern business. 

For years the Tide Water Oil 
Co. has carried on experiments 
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Merchandising 
Generalship 
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The man-power of the Manu- 
facturer and Merchant, now 
withdrawn to the Army and 
Navy, must be replaced by the 
world-power of Advertising. 


An organization perfected in the 
interests of accounts of major 
importance enables us to offer a 
service most essential at this time. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 
ERNEST I. MITCHELL PAUL E. FAUST 
Presiden Secr nd Treasurer 
por and Merchandising re 
Occupying the Eighth Floor of the Security Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1904 
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A buying Expedition— 


ESTERN Canada Farmers, Ranchers and Cattle- 
men are now marketing their products at high 
prices and buying the necessities and luxuries of life in 
tremendous volume. Wagons that come in loaded with 
grain leave loaded with ‘‘purchases.”’ 


S ELLING to the farmer, es- 

pecially the Western 
Canadian farmer, is a highly 
interesting and profitable un- 
dertaking. There is no com- 
modity from tractors to tooth 
powder, from life insurance 
to paint, that cannot be pro- 
fitably advertised and sold in 
Western Canada. 


NOW! 


"THESE four journals in- 

fluence the best buying 
power of the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. 
Write for circulation state- 
ments, rates and complete 
data—or have your Adver- 
tising Agency do so. 


Your campaign in Western Canada should start THIS FALL. 


The Farm Papers of Western Canada 





’ 
Farmer’s Advocate 
(Weekly) Winnipeg, 
Member A B. C. 


Grain Growers’ Guide Nor’-West Farmer 
(Weekly) Winnipeg, 
Member A. B. C. 


(Semi-Monthly) Winnipeg, 
Member A. B. C. 


Canadian Thresherman and Farmer 
(Monthly) Winnipeg, 
Member A. B. C. 
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with various kinds of lubricating 
oil in all types of engines, to de- 
termine the essential qualities of 
at) efficient lubricant. For this 
purpose a special mechanical test- 
ig laboratory was built at the 
company’s refinery in Bayonne, 
\. J. Here the different effects 
of all kinds of oils on the horse- 
power, durability and performance 
of various types 
ot motors were 
studied and re- 
corded, 

These experi- 
ments showed 
that the chief 
cause of trouble 
with cheap, ordi- 
nary motor oils 
is that they can- 
not stand up un- 
der the intense 
heat of the en- 
gine. They break 
down quickly, 
forming non-lu- 
bricating sedi- 
ment which caus- 
es wear of the 
working parts by 
crowding oil 
with lubricating stern. 
qualities away === 
from points of 
friction. Simi- 
larly, such oil 
was found to be 
far from’ eco- 
nomical, owing 
to its rapid evap- 
oration, which 
renders frequent 
replenishment 
necessary. 

These facts 
established, the 
Tide Water Oil 
Co. set about de- 
veloping a motor lubricant that 
would resist the distintegrating 
effect of heat. At length it 
evolved a special process by means 
of which it produced an _ oil 
that met all the requirements. 

The next task was to place this 
new lubricant on the market in 
such a way as to overcome the 
competition of the cheap, un- 
branded oils. 

To accomplish this result it was 


down quickly 
under 


hustrated by the Sediment Test 


tha two bottles at the top of the page. 


decided to plan the entire cam- 
paign on a scientific basis. Of 
course the first step was the 
choice of a name. Here the first 
radical departure from conven- 
tional practice was made. Instead 
of using a descriptive word or one 
made up from the initials of the 
company’s name, it was decided 
to coin a word that would indi- 


Sediment or Oil? 


WHAT PERCENT OF EACH DO YOU FEED YOUR ENGINE? 
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A SCIENTIFIC TEST SHOWN UP GRAPHICALLY IN ADVERTISING 
TO MOTORISTS 


cate a special kind of oil—a name 
that would attract attention and 
be easy to remember. 

“V” was chosen for the initial 
letter because of its incisive, strik- 
ing qualities. To accentuate these 
qualities it was followed by a 
double “e.” The ending “ol” was 
selected to connote oil. To sepa- 
rate the vowel elements the letter 
“d” was used because of its den- 
tal “snap.” The result was Veedol. 
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A phrase was selected to be em- 
ployed as a slogan in connection 
with the name wherever prac- 
ticable. Used in this way it 
reads: “Veedol—the lubricant that 
resists heat.” 

To impress motorists and deal- 
ers with the vital difference be- 
tween Veedol and the inferior 
kinds of oil, it was decided to ex- 
plain in the Veedol advertisements 
the scientific reasons for this dif- 
ference. In other words, the copy 
appeal was almost entirely scien- 
tific, yet every advertisement was 
written in language that any mo- 
torist could readily understand. 

The fundamental feature of the 
advertising—the practical advan- 
tages of Veedol over the ordinary, 
unbranded oils—was_ graphically 
illustrated by the sediment test. 
The results of this test are shown 
in every advertisement in the 
form of two bottles. In one of 
these bottles is a sample of ordi- 
nary oil taken from the crankcase 
of an automobile engine after five 
hundred miles of running. This 
sample contains a heavy deposit 
of non-lubricating sediment. The 


sample of Veedol in the other bot- 
tle was taken under the same con- 
ditions as that of the unbranded 


oil, but shows less than one- 
seventh as much sediment. When 
these two samples are contrasted, 
with brief explanatory captions, 
this illustration alone forms a 
convincing advertisement. 

Both motorists and dealers used 
to take lubrication for granted. 
They put oil in the engine to lu- 
bricate it and that was as far as 
most of them followed this highly 
important function of engine per- 
formance and durability. They 
knew little or nothing of what 
happened to the oil they put into 
the crankcase and hence cared 
less, although most of them would 
have been exceedingly surprised 
and troubled if they had known 
what happened to the engine be- 
cause they operated it on oil not 
suited to its requirements. 

Realizing this state of affairs, 
the manufacturers of Veedol re- 
solved to explain fully and clearly 
in their advertising not only the 
difference between Veedol and or- 
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dinary, unbranded oils, but als: 
why inferior oil cannot stand wy 
under the heat of the engine an 
is therefore wasteful and in 
jurious to the engine. 

This was done throughout a 
consistent campaign in display 
space appearing frequently in the 
leading national mediums and 
farm publications all over the 
country. 

Each advertisement carried a 
main illustration which would 
catch the eye of any motorist—a 
man cranking a car, looking at.a 
worn bearing or crankshaft, or 
the two bottles of the sediment 
test. The heading was suggestive 
of news value to motorists with 
the idea of helpfulness strongly 
developed. Examples of such 
headings used are: 

“How to double the life of your 
engine.” 4 

“Sixteen places where sediment 
damages your engine.” 

“How to keep your Ford en- 
gine running like new.” 

The copy pointed out how im- 
proper lubrication is the logical 
result of using cheap, ordinary oil, 
and then described the economy 
and efficiency of Veedol, explain- 
ing how this new lubricant is 
made by a special process ‘which 
gives it unusual _heat-resisting 
qualities. 

A typical example of Veedol 
magazine advertising ‘is worth 
citing. At the top, over the head- 
ing, appeared the two sediment 
test bottles with a line of auto- 
mobiles shooting past behind them. 
At the lower right-hand corner 
of the layout was a photograph 
of a repairman showing a motor- 
ist a burned-out bearing. Below 
this were two small illustrations, 
one a magnified view of a crank- 
shaft, showing the roughness of 
its surface, and the other the Vee- 
dol can. Headlines and copy 
were as follows: 

“MUZZLING THE TINY 
TEETH OF FRICTION 
“HOW TO PREVENT THE WEAR CAUSED 
BY SEDIMENT IN ORDINARY 
MOTOR OIL 
“Suppose you could see the ap- 
parently smooth working parts of 
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The Sig-No-Graph on the Road 






NY, HIM ON 
— THE ROAD! 


} Manufacturers can “travel” Sig-No-Graphs among dealers, cre- 
ating interest in their products and boosting distribution. The 
novel aud pleasing light effects of the Sig-No-Graph always 
draw the attention of passersby. Sig-No-Graphs can be easily 
packed and kept moving about the country while distribution 
is being effected. 


Write for our booklet-—‘Winning Sales With the Sig-No-Graph.” 


= IGN*GIAVH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















The largest mail-order 
houses are using 


COLOR-LOG ENAMEL 


The light-weight paper for process work 


Its lightness (25x38—60) makes it 
desirable when weight must be 
kept down. 


Its fine finish makes it the most 
suitable paper for Catalogs and other 
work involving fine screen half- 
tones or process color printing 


Write for samples or let us make 
up a dummy in any size for you. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York 
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PHONE NUMBER 





Three Two One O 
Greeley 


CALL OR WRITE AND 
A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS WILL BE 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Address 


EIGHTH AVENUE 
33rd and 34th Streets, New York City 


First-Class and Up-to-Date Facilities 
with Unsurpassed Service 
































your automobile engine under a 
strong magnifying glass. 

“You would find the surfaces 
of each covered with millions of 
microscopic teeth. 

“Ordinary oil breaks down 
quickly under the intense heat of 
the engine—200° to 1000° F— 
forming voluminous black sedi- 
ment. 

“Sediment has no_ lubricating 
value and crowds the oil with 
lubricating qualities away from 
points where it is most needed. 

“When sediment prevents the 
formation of a protecting film of 
oil, these minute teeth grind to- 
ecther, producing rapid wear. 


“WHAT THE SEDIMENT TEST MEANS 


“How Veedol—the lubricant that 
resists heat—reduces sediment 86 
per cent is clearly illustrated by 
the Sediment Test shown in the 
two bottles at the top of the page. 

“Veedol not only resists destruc- 
tion by heat and the consequent 
formation of sediment, but also 
reduces evaporation in your en- 
gine to a minimum. You will get 
irom 25 to 50 per cent more mile- 
age per gallon with Veedol for 
this reason. 

“When figured by miles of serv- 
ice, and not by cost per gallon, 
Veedol proves much more eco- 
nomical than ordinary oils, which 
evaporate rapidly under the heat 
of the engine. 


“SEND FOR THIS 100-PAGE BOOK ON 
. LUBRICATION 


*“The most complete book ever 
published on automobile lubrica- 
tion; written by a prominent en- 
gineer. Contains Veedol Lubrica- 
tion Chart, showing correct grade 
of Veedol for every car, winter 
or summer. Send 10c for a copy.” 

The signature followed, set in 
comparatively small type. 

The Veedol can, which appeared 
at the end of each advertisement, 
was especially designed for con- 
venience in handling and display 
value, being black with orange let- 
tering. This is particularly effec- 
tive in color advertisements, for 
display signs, billboards, etc. 

The bulk of the magazine cam- 
paign was scheduled through the 
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early spring and summer months. 
It was accompanied by a strong 
campaign directed to jobbers and 
dealers in the leading trade .publi- 


cations of the automobile and 
hardware fields. These trade ad- 
vertisemefits also featured the 


scientific appeal of. the consumer 
campaign and dwelt on the profits 
jobbers and dealers who carried 
Veedol were making as the result 
of its success. 


CAMPAIGN BOOKS USED 
Special dealer portfolios, or 
campaign books, were prepared, 


which took up in detail the ad- 
vantages of selling Veedol. Copies 
were supplied to jobbers’ salesmen 
and to more than 50,000 dealers. 
In these books the selling points 
of Veedol, its superiority over or- 
dinary oils and the pulling power 
of its advertising were described 


and illustrated. Dealers’ helps, 
such as display signs, stationery, 
electros, “movie” slides and win- 
dow trims, were shown. Three 


other important features illustrated 
in the campaign book were the 
Veedol lubrication chart, a small 
booklet on scientific lubrication 
and a larger book. 

The wall chart specifies the cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for any make 
or model of automobile, motor 
truck, tractor, motor boat, motor- 
cycle and stationary engine in 
either winter or summer. 

Scientific Lubrication is ‘a six- 
teen page booklet for free distri- 
bution carrying the dealer’s im- 
print. It illustrates and describes 
briefly the essential facts of en- 
gine lubrication and explains the 
importance of using an oil that 
gives proper lubrication. These 
booklets were distributed in quan- 
tities, the latest edition being a 
million copies. 

The larger book contains one 
hundred pages and is printed in 
two colors. It is a very complete 
treatise on lubrication, written by 
the chief engineer of the Tide 
Water Oil Company. An unusual 
feature of the book is that there 
is practically no sales matter in 
it. Scientific facts about lubrica- 
tion compose almost the entire 
contents. This book is sold at ten 
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cents a copy, and i 1S, mentioned in 
most of the advertisements. The 
company sells several thousand 
copies every year to motorists and 
dealers who wish to learn the de- 
tails of engine lubrication thor- 
oughly. It is significant that the 
United States Government and a 
number of schools and colleges 
purchase quantities of these books 
at frequent intervals for use as 
text-books. 

The manufacturers of Veedol 
adopted a rigid policy of selling 
only through jobbers. Before the 
advertising campaign was far un- 
der way more than two hundred 
and fifty jobbers in automobile 
supplies, hardware, oil, drugs and 
groceries were lined up with the 
Veedol organization. 


RESULTS OF THE ADVERTISING 


Thousands of dealers all over 
the country appreciated the unus- 
ual scientific appeal of the Veedol 
advertisements and were glad to 
take on the new lubricant either 
exclusively or as an addition to 
their lines. Most of these men 
were glad to display Veedol signs, 
to use the other dealer helps and 
to insert advertisements in their 
local papers. They found this co- 
operation to their pecuniary ad- 
vantage later on. 

As soon as the new advertise- 
ments began to appear their at- 
tractive make-up and genuine in- 
formative value led thousands of 
motorists all over the country to 
read them eagerly. Many of them 
were anxious to try Veedol in 
their cars and those who were 
unable to secure it in their lo- 
calities wrote to the New York 
office of the company. Armed 
with these letters, Veedol sales- 
men were usually able to get the 
best dealer in each of these places 
to stock the new lubricant. 

Immediately after the publica- 
tion of each advertisement the 
rising tide of letters, inquiries, 
orders, applications for territory 
etc., was given fresh impetus, and 
the production of Veedol at the 
refinery continued to incredse to 
meet the widespread demand, from 
dealers who found calls for it be- 
coming more and more frequent. 
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That this sudden interest of 
motorists in lubrication was ot 
merely a temporary phenomer »n, 
indicating lack of sustained power 
in the scientific appeal, is pro ed 
by the consistent rapid devel \p- 
ment of Veedol sales from yar 
to year. 

Every year since Veedol vas 
first placed on the market sa es 
have amounted to more than d: u- 
ble the total for the precedi ig 
year. Three years ago the to al 
annual shipments of Vee ol 
amounted to only several hundi :d 
carloads. In 1917 these figures 
ran up to more than a thousa id 
carloads. 

You can grasp more clearly whut 
this means when you know thit 
dealers shared more than $2,00:, 
000 profits from sales of Veedol 
last year. 

And last, but far from least, 
the fact that to-day more than a 
million motorists are using Veedo! 
regularly establishes definitely 
the success of the scientific appeal 
in meeting and overcoming cheap 
unbranded competition. 


W. O. Millinger With But- 
terick 

W. ©. Millinger has been added to 
the advertising staff of the Chicago offic: 
of the Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York. He has been associated with 
the Erwin & Wasey Company, Chicago, 
and was formerly with the Scripps news- 
papers as director of foreign advertising 


Schutz Becomes Sales Manager 

Oscar L. Schutz, formerly publisher 
of the Twin City Commercial Bulletin, 
has become sales manager of Butler 
Brothers’ Minneapolis house. Mr 
Schutz sold out the Commercial Bull: 
tin and Hardware Trade several months 
ago on account of ill health. 


Davidson Western Represen 
tative for ‘“McClure’s” 

R. P. Davidson has been 
Western advertising representative o 
McClure’s, New York. He will have hi 
headquarters at the C'fic ago offices an: 
will be associated with Fred E. Mann 
Western advertising manager. 


appointe: 


Sioux City Papers Raise Mai! 
Rate 


The Tribune and Journal of Sioux City 
Ia., have raised their mail subscription 
price from $3 to $4 a year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








H. M. Geiger, of the Geiger-Jones Company, for the 
past eight years principal owners of Today’s House- 
wife Magazine, has associated with himself in its pub- 
lication Arthur H. Crist, of Cooperstown, N. Y., 


forming The Geiger-Crist Company. 


Arthur H. Crist is widely and favorably known as an 
experienced and successful publisher and printer, and 
his connection with The Geiger-Grist Company as 
part owner and Chairman of the Board of Directors 
greatly strengthens Today’s Housewife, both finan- 


cially and in the organization. 


The announcement that Miss Sarah Field Splint con- 
tinues as Editor guarantees that the editorial character 
of the magazine will be maintained on its established 


high standards. 


In addition to retaining an important stock interest in 
Today’s Housewife, G. A. McClellan will continue 


to be its President. : 


Today's Housewife 


46] Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Commercial Advertis- 
ing “As Usual” During 
Bond Sale 


4 CCORDING to a. rumor that 
fr has gained some currency in 
alvertising circles, more or less 
verbal. pressure, originating at 
Washington, has been brought to 
bear upon manufacturers in va- 
rious lines to curtail their adver- 
tising to farmers, owing to the 
desire of the Government to cen- 
tre the attention of farmers upon 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps. Manufacturers of heat- 
ers, alarm clocks and other simi- 
lar specialties are among the 
interests that are supposed to be 
subjected to persuasion to step 
aside in an advertising sense in 
order to allow farmers to put all 
their spare cash into war securi- 
ties. 

So far as Printers’ INK is able 
to ascertain by a pretty thorough 
first-hand investigation at Wash- 
ington, there is absolutely no 
foundation in fact for this rumor. 
Not only has it been impossible 
to secure an admission that any 
Governmental agency has even 
considered the proposal, much less 
taken action with respect to it, 
but no official could be found who 
would admit that even in his per- 
sonal capacity he had advocated 
or suggested any such policy. Dr. 
Copeland, Secretary of the Con- 
servation Section of the War In- 
dustries Board, declares that his 
board had never heard of any 
such scheme. 

In the scores of conferences 
that the War Industries conserva- 
tionists have held with manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers in 
various lines, it has occasionally 
happened that some extremist has 
advoeated discontinuance of all 
advertising for the period of the 
war. These isolated attacks on ad- 
vertising have never, however, re- 
ceived any serious consideration. 





J. A. Kiss, formerly in the advertising 
department of the Evinrude Motor Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has joined the copy 
service department of,the Chicago Trib- 
une, 
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| "Gie ete | 


yet" 


ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE GOODS 
“GO FOREIGN” 


or who wish them to, should 
realize that ‘‘PUNCH’S” 
FIELD IS THE WORLD. 


All Britons abroad, many of 
them in control of vast enter- 
prises, deem “PUNCH” 
not least among their links 
with home. 


To them “PUNCH” pays 
his weekly call, cheers them 
with hiswholesome humour, 
keeps them au fait with 
the brighter side of life in 
the old country, and brings 
brightness to their own. 
How eagerly every page of 
‘*‘PUNCH’’—from covertocover— 
is read by Britons in every clime 
many advertisers can testify. Won- 
derful business results have been 
traced directly to ‘‘PUNCH’S”’ 
Foreign Sale. 





You—if you would seek the patron- 
age of Britons at home or scattered 
far the wide world over—can choose 
no better medium to reach them than 
‘*PUNCH,”’ with its universal cir- 
culation and its strictly high-class 
public. 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 

London, Eng. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Velvet, 40%. That is what ad- 
vertisers have been getting the 
past few months from The 
Atlanta Journal. 


The paid circulation of both 
the Daily and Sunday Atlanta 
Journal has been running more 
than 40% above the guaranteed 
circulation. 


Every copy of The Atlanta 
Journal is sold at full price. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








ENUS 
PENCILS 


have made the 
name VENUS 
more familiar in 
America and 
England than 
Smith or Robin- 


son. 


17 black degrees 
GB softest to 9H _ hardest 
hard and medium copying— 
all perfect! 
Bend 6c in stamps to cover 
packing and postage and we'll 
send Five trial length Ve- 
nus Pencils and Venus 
Eraser for test. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Mormon Church Prose- 
lyting by Advertising: 


Launches Its First Campaign in 
Leading Dailies in Princi»al 
Cities—Seeks to Correct Misc n- 
ceptions Regarding Its Tenet. — 
Magazines May Be Used La er 
in the Campaign 


NE of the most extensive «e- 

ligious propaganda advert s- 
ing campaigns undertaken in ie- 
cent years has been planned 5y 
the Church of Jesus Christ >f 
Latter Day Saints, otherwise 
known as the Mormon Church. 
Some of the advertisements have 
already appeared in daily news- 
papers in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and St. Louis. 

The object of the campaign is 
to acquaint the public with the be- 
liefs and teachings of Mormonism. 
The doctrines of the church are 
plainly set forth in the copy em- 
ployed, together with references 
to the Book of Mormon in their 
support. 

One of the advertisements is 
entitled “The Mustard Seed and 
the Tree.” It deals with the 
founding and growth of the Mor- 
mon Church and presents its posi- 
tion upon such subjects as inher- 
ent degeneracy and infant dam- 
nation, heaven and hell, right liv 
ing and abstinence from narcotics, 
intoxicants and stimulants of any 
kind. Vital statistics are given 
showing the birth, marriage, di 
vorce and death rate per thou- 
sand among the Mormons. The 
birth rate, by the way, is thirty- 
nine, the marriage rate sixteen, 
and the death rate eight and seven- 
tenths. 

The advertisements are fur- 
nished the mewspapers several 
months ahead of the dates of 
their appearance, thus giving the 
publisher plenty of time to, read 
them over and pass upon their 
contents. The Mormon official 
who prepares and_ individually 
signs the copy, Dr. James E. Tal- 
mage, of the Council of Twelve, 
declares that while the ads con- 
tain no statements or arguments 
to which objection can be taken, 
the editors may blue pencil the 
advertisements, if they deem it 
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Pretty Conclusive, Isn’t It? 





aign in 


idee’ cal The most convincing proof of the 
Mis n-  ~2xcellence of Trichromatic plates 




















































































































Tenet .— 
d Laer are these three simple facts: 
ie a Two years ago we tripled our 
iveris. § capacity. This year we must 
‘so ive again largely increase it. Not 
rist of alone new customers, but more 
_. and more work from old cus- 
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The comment most 


heard about 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


is that it is 


Always Reliable 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD during the first 8 months of 1918 published 482 
columns more of display advertising than the corresponding period of last year. 











I offer my services to advertisers 
In Planning In Preparing 


Test-tube trials Booklets and Folders 
Complete campaigns Layouts and art work 
Direct mail campaigns Copy of all kinds 
Co-operative advertising Advertising records 


In Making In Writing 
Market researches Sales letters 
Analyses of results Publicity copy 
Circulati investigati Special articles 


5 





THESE SERVICES 


will be distinctive in the keen analysis of the problems, 
. : in the broad-gauged study of the fundamentals, in the 
This print marks unprejudiced constructive recommendations, and in the 
a policy and is a thorough co-ordination of a)1 details. 
promise of resu!ts Every client and every instance of service will have 
my individual attention and utmost personal efforts. 
jas ike fo r ie ihat is why I call this the 


4 i First-person-singular advertising service 
Watch it grow 


Get it on your I EK; E 
Advertising 


Send for Folder No. 1, telling 321 Madison Avenue 
what 1 can do for you and why. NEW YORK CITY 
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desirable, provided notice is given 
previous to their publication. 
‘Sach of the advertisements oc- 
cupies a full column and is set in 
body type, no display type being 
used except in the heading. The 
single word, “Advertisement,” 
aross the top plainly indicates 
that what follows is paid matter. 
The campaign, which is being 
handled by the Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Company, of New York, 
is to be continued indefinitely, al- 


though the initial contracts call | 


for the insertion of 30,000 lines. 
Following the example of many 
general advertisers, each piece of 
copy carries an offer to send book- 
lets upon request. 

While newspapers are being 
used exclusively at present, it is 
quite probable that later on the 
advertisements will be run in the 
veneral magazines. In fact, a list 
of such publications has already 
been prepared and is now under 
consideration. 

This is the first nation-wide 
newspaper advertising campaign 
to be conducted by the Mormon 
Church, which has hitherto con- 
fined its publicity efforts to book- 
lets and pamphlets distributed 
through its agents in different 
parts of the country. Its officers 
have come to believe that news- 
papers will enable them to reach 
the public more expeditiously, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that 
the latter are being more carefully 
read than perhaps at any other 
time because of the interest taken 
by people in the war news. 

The amount of the appropriation 
for the present campaign is about 
$100,000. If the investment is in- 
strumental in correcting some of 
the alleged misconceptions con- 
cerning the Mormon Church, which 
the officials declare now prevail, 
an additional appropriation will be 
made. 


Leaves du Pont for Army 


L. B. Steele, assistant advertising 
manager of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., has resigned 


to enter the Engineering Corps. 





Lieutenant Clayton DuBosque, vice- 
resident of the Dodd-DuBosque Co., 
nc., New York, has recetved a cap- 
tain’s commission in the Air Service. 
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“IN BIRMINGHAM 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE LEDGER’’ 


There are approximate- 

Dai catia aici taaas 28,000 
homes in the city of 
Birmingham having 
water connections with 

the Birmingham Water 
Works Company’s 
mains. 


THE LEDGER has 
more (HOM: ......606. . .22,000 
subscribers in the ter- 
ritory defined by the 
Audit Bureau of Ciréu- 
lations as City. 


Advertisers can reach 
nearly everybody in Bir- 
mingham through . THE 
LEDGER. 





BirMINGHAM and trade radius, with 
750,000 population, are also thoroughly 
covered by THE LEDGER. 

More than 22,000 city. 

More than 33,000 city and suburban. 

More than 40,000 subscribers. 


More than 30,000 of whom read no 
other BrIRMINGHAM newspaper. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
James J. Smith, Publisher. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Tite NII nv os kcsivcccaves Chicago 
Burrell Balding ...iccecss a: New York 
Chemical Building ........ ....St. Louis 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 
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Christian Science 


At Work 


A man is known by the 
work he does. A good 
tree brings forth good 
fruit. 


In The Christian 
Science Monitor you 
see Christian Science at 
work. You realize what 
Truth and Principle can 
do when applied toa daily 
newspaper. 


The record of world 
happenings is given ex- 
actly, clearly, and with 
just balance. 


Highly interesting—for 
its readers lnow that the 
news and comments given 
in the Monitor have a real 
bearing upon their thought 
and lives. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is $9.00 a year by 
mail, or may be obtained at 
news stands, hotels and Chris- 
tian Science reading-rooms. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c ; asingle copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON . . UU: 8. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 











Standardization, Adver- 
tising and Progress 


(Continued from page 6) 


a year, to replace those existi ig 
with the standard types. 

It is said that after the star - 
ards have been established, tie 
cost of making and maintaini: g 
twelve types will be less than tht 
of making and maintaining mar 
But, the great desideratum is 1 't 
economy in the making and mai) - 
taining of locomotives, which a:e 
but a means to an end, but eco: - 
omy and efficiency in the produc- 
tion of transportation, which is tlie 
real end in view. The investmert 
in locomotives is but a part of tl 
investment in the railroad ; th 
cost of maintaining them is bui 
a part of the cost of operatin: 
the railroads; and therefore it is 
easy to see that large economie 
in the construction and main 
tenance of locomotives might 
actually be obtained at the cost 
of large inereases in total rail 
way operating expenses. 


MULTITUDE OF REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LOCOMOTIVES 

It is evident that, from a trans- 
portation point of view, the most 
economical locomotive is one 
which has just enough power. and 
speed to haul trains of the par- 
ticular kind to which it is as- 
signed over the grades of the line 
on which it is put in service at 
the speeds at which those trains 
should be moved. If it has less 
power or speed than the particular 
conditions of service demand, it 
will be uneconomical to operate 
because it will be unable to pull 
as heavy trainloads as economy 
requires or because it will be un- 
able to pull them fast enough. On 
the other hand, if it has more 
power or speed than the condi- 
tions under which it is operated 
demand, the money invested and 
the coal consumed in it to get 
this unused power or speed will 
be wasted. 

Now, the circumstances which 
determine the speed and power 
required of locomotives are so 
numerous and differ so widely 
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Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


HHuyyO BOX AnB 
HhuygyO BaEPpxazZHAA 


























SHIPBUILDING SWAMPS SCHOOLS 
Chester, Pa., July 10.—So great has been the influx of labor for shipbuild- 


ing, that Emergency Fleet Corporation representatives have been called in 

by the local school board to discuss the question of new schools. Several 

hundreds of children cannot be accommodated until more are buil€. 
From New York Evening Sun, Wednesday, July 10, 1918 


The shipbuilders are not only coming to Chester themselves, they are bring- 
ing their families. Their children are to be brought up in Chester, fed in 
Chester, clothed in Chester, educated in Chester schools. 


The shipbuilding business is here to stay and so are the thousands of 
families moved here to carry it on. Live advertisers will not mistake the 
importance of cultivating a market of over 100,000 thrifty people. 


The Only Daily + so Published in Chester City 


and Dela 


ware County 


CHESTER TIMES and 


Tue MorninG REPUBLICAN 
Chester, Pa. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING FRANK R. NORTHRUP, Manager 
303 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1510 Assoc. Building, Chicago 
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Across the Seven Seas To 
Canada 


Traders come across the Seven Seas to 
advertise their goods in Canada. Canada 
is recognized throughout the world as a 
country where it pays to sell goods— 
where the people are progressive, quick 
to appreciate quality and selling argu- 
ments—and where the level of prosperity 
is extremely high. 


If firms find it wise and profitable to 
cross the seas to advertise and sell their 
products here—why don’t you take im- 
mediate action to let Canadians know the 
good points of your products? Why don’t 
you advertise ? 


If you are at all interested in the great 
selling force which advertising will add 
to your business—we want to get into 
touch with you. 


Why not give us the opportunity of con- 
ferring on this highly important matter of 
establishing yourself in Canada ? 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, 


Limited. 


General Advertising Agents, 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
Lumsden Bld’g. The McGill Bld’g. 


New York. London, Eng. sacs France. 
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but a large increase, in railway 
operating expenses, because there 
are so many combinations of con- 


lar that the same type of locomo- ditions to which it would be found 
tiie would produce equally good that these twelve types were not 
re-ults on both of them. First, well adapted. 

th re are differences in the kind The most important point raised 
oi traffic to be handled, some di- by proposals for standardization 
j.ions having a heavy coal traffic still remains to be discussed. 


v} 

permitting of slow movement of This is as to its probable effect 

trains, others having a heavy mer- upon progress. Standardization 
in progress, tempo- 


chandise traffic for which rapid will result in 
rarily at least, if it involves the 


novement is preferable, others 
having a heavy perishable com- adoption of the best thing of a 
yodities traffic absolutely requir- particular kind in place of all in- 
g fast movement, etc. The varia- ferior things of that kind. There- 
and __ fore, it may often be the case that 
standardization may be adopted 
from the flat lands of Kansas and’ with great benefit to meet a par- 
\ebraska to the Alleghanies inthe ticular emergency. Suppose, for 
ast and the Rockies in the West, example, that a vast number of 
are infinitely numerous. Different rifles is needed for an army. If 
roads have from one to four’ a standard rifle as good as the 
racks and different clearances. best can be designed or adopted 
All the various kinds of differ- without delay, it will obviously be 
ences of circumstances multiplied desirable to standardize, since all 
into one another produce so great rifles are used under similar con- 
a number of different combina- ditions, and in the emergency of 
tions of conditions that it would war quantity production of rifles 
be extremely difficult to pro- is absolutely essential. But the 
duce enough types of locomotives thing of any particular kind which 
closely to fit each of them. It is the best at any given time is 
would be impossible, however, not necessarily the best thing of 
materially to reduce the diversity that particular kind which ever 
of conditions; while it is possible, can be developed. Now, it is evi- 
by building numerous different dent that once the progress which 
types of locomotives, approxi- it may be possible to make by 
mately to adjust the locomotives standardization has been attained, 
to the conditions; and this is what standardization may become a 
the locomotive designers and most formidable barrier to further 
builders of the country have, in progress. Any number of ex- 
effect, tried to do. Probably, in amples illustrating this tendency 
making this effort, they have pro- might be given. That of the loco- 
duced an unnecessarily large num- motive will serve our purpose as 


ber of types; but without this well as any. 
It should be said to the credit 


adaptation of locomotives to con- 
ditions of service it never would of the Raitroad Administration 
have been possible to operate our that the standard locomotives de- 
railways as economically as they signed and ordered by it are 
have been operated; and it seems equipped with almost every good 
manifest that the Railroad Ad- device which ingenuity had de- 
ministration, in attempting to veloped and experience had vindi- 
substitute twelve types for all cated up to the time they were 
those now in service, is going to designed. But it is a notable fact 
an extreme which in the long run that a large part of these are 
will cause far larger losses than devices which have come into use 
gains. If by a miracle these within the last ten years. Now, 
twelve types could instantly be suppose that locomotives had been 
substituted for all the various standardized ten years ago. Stand- 
ardization means fewer types of 


types now in use, the effect prob- 
ably would be not a reduction, locomotives; fewer types mean 


thet it may almost be said that 
on no two railroad divisions are 
th conditions of service so simi- 


il 
tions between the grades 
curvatures on different divisions, 
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larger orders for each type; and 
necessarily the larger the num- 
ber of locomotives of any par- 
ticular type ordered the greater 
will be the reluctance to take the 
risk of equipping them with an 
entirely new and experimental de- 
vice. But unless experimental de- 
vices are tried in service they will 
never get past the experimental 
stage; for the only conclusive 
test of the value of a device is 
the test of ordinary, every-day 
service. It is possible, if a pol- 
icy of standardization had been 
adopted ten years ago, hardly any 
of the new and improved devices 
with which the standard locomo- 
tives are now being equipped 
would even have got by the ex- 
perimental stage; and it is prob- 
able that if the policy of stand- 
ardization should be persisted in 
during the next ten years, the 
improvement in the design, and 
the increase in the tractive power 
of locomotives, during that time, 
would be far less than it has been 
during the last ten years. 


GAINS FROM STANDARDIZATION WILL 
BE TEMPORARY 


The same general antagonism 
between wholesale standardization 
and continuous, healthy progress 
will be found in almost every field 
in which standardization might 
conceivably be applied. The gains 
made by wholesale standardization 
are obvious, but are likely to be 
temporary. The losses caused by 
it may be much less conspicuous, 
because we seldom miss anything 
we never had, but they are likely 
to be much greater than the gains. 
Let us revert to the case of the 
rifle: Suppose the emergency of 
war to be past. The Government 
might adopt the policy of letting 
different makers of rifles develop 
their guns along different lines, or 
it might adopt that of requiring 
them all to make only standard 
rifles. The chances of progress 
in the design and manufacture of 
rifles would be far better in the 
former than in the latter case. It 
is the “variations from _ type” 
which make possible biological 
evolution; without them there can 
be no progress in any field; the 
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more of them there are the more 
chance there is for progress; aid 
the reason why standardization is 
so likely to hinder progress in 
industry is that it tends to pre- 
vent things representing variatioi's 
from type from being developed 
and brought into widespread use. 

The principle of standardization, 
like the principle of scientific man- 
agement, and many other recog- 
nized principles of economics an: 
industry, is useful only when ap- 
plied within a limited number ci 
fields, and with many reservations 
and restrictions. It can be s» 
used as to do much good; but : 
can also be so used as to do muci 
harm; and it is certain to be su 
used as to do much harm if it i 
allowed to be applied withou 
restraint by undiscriminating en 
thusiasts who, because ‘of thei 
enthusiasm and their want of dis 
crimination, are disposed to mak« 
a cult of it. 


Advertises Delivery After the 
War 


So accustomed are we to big display 
type in motor advertising in this coun- 
try that it is something of a shock to 
note meagerness of announcements ol 
British automobile manufacturers in 
British magazines. There are patheti 
cally few, besides: British car makers 
have nothing to offer the public at pres 
ent, since all are engaged in production 
of ‘aeroplane engines or similar govern- 
ment work. But whether it is the Sun- 
beam, or Wolseley or Rolls-Royce or 
Standard, you are pretty sure to find 
something encouraging like this: ‘Pri- 
ority of delivery after the war will be 
insured by Placing of your order for a 

now.” When in Rome we are 
adjured to do as the Romans do. That 
is the attitude of Willys-Overland Co., 
which, in an ad in a recent number of 
Punch, advised readers to place orders 
now for delivery of Overlands after the 
war.—Wall Street Journal, New York. 


Another German Name 


Changed 


George P. Waitzfelder, 
vice- 
nee Company, Cleveland, and president 
of the Manufacturers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, has received permission from 


New York, 
resident and treasurer of the Kay- 


the New York Supreme Court to change 
his name to George P. Wakefield. Mr. 
Wakefield is an official of the Quarter- 
master General’s office. He was born in 
New York and his father fought in the 
civil war. 
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LOOK at a firm’s lag: 
stationery, at their \ 0 
advertising matter and draw 
your own conclusions as to the 
manner in which they do 
business. 


The quality of paper is an index to the character of the 
house and is of vital importance in modern business 
building. When your printing is “beyond criticism” it 
means that you have exercised good judgment in the 
selection of your paper. 






















Take a sample of PILGRIM BOND—examine it closely 
—test it for crispness, crackle and strength and compare 
it with any other bond paper of the same price. We 
have a preconceived idea that such a comparison will 
lead to its choice. 


PILGRIM BOND has all the essentials for a first-class - 
job and the low price will enable you to quote “prices 
as usual,” 


Samples and Prices on Request. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
General Sales Office 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
- ing ™ Western Sales Office 
Lincoln, Maine eed yg 
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Today's Housewife 


announces the appointment 


of 
William A. Sturgis 


formerly 
Western Advertising Manager 


as 


Advertising Manager 


461 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
































©outh American Attack on Webb 
Bill to Be Combated 





Department of Commerce Will Endeavor to Disarm Criticism 


‘ E feel that this attack on 
American trade methods 
another instance of German 
opaganda and we intend to 
mbat it most vigorously.” 

This, in a nutshell, is the atti- 
ide at the United States Depart- 
ent of Commerce with respect 
» the criticisms in the press of 
\rgentina on the Webb Act, 
vhich sanctions combinations of 
\merican interests for export 
elling. Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has called upon his sub- 
wrdinates for a full statement of 
all the facts in the case and this 
memorandum which is now in 
preparation in the Latin-American 
Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce will 
probably be made the basis of a 
public statement by the Secretary. 

Not only will the Department 
of Commerce refute in emphatic 
form the charge that the Webb 
law encourages, on the part of 
Americans engaged in export sell- 
ing, trade practices that would 
not be permitted here at home, 
but a systematic effort will be 
made to disarm criticism in the 
South American countries where 
it has been inspired. It is sus- 
pected that the back-fire against 
the Webb Act is one of the moves 
of German trade interests in an- 
ticipation of after-the-war com- 
petition, and the United States 
Government will lose no time in 
attempting to stamp out the propa- 
ganda. As now planned, the 
counter thrusts will be left to 
United States commercial attaches 
in South America who have ex- 
cellent facilities for bringing the 
attitude of the United States to 
the attention of the press in the 
countries in which they are sta- 
tioned. 

American business men _ first 
heard of this Latin-American 
prejudice nurtured of the Webb 
Bill the latter part of August 
when many American newspapers 





printed brief extracts from a criti- 
cal article appearing in La Epoca, 
a Buenos Aires daily which is 
accounted the Argentine govern- 
mental organ. As a matter of 
fact, the agitation had started sev- 
eral months earlier and is not con- 
fined to Argentina, although it 
finds its most pronounced expres- 
sion in that country. By coinci- 
dence, the German trade influence 
in Argentina is notoriously strong. 
However, outcroppings of the 
same hostile sentiment have been 
observed in Brazil. 

Attack on the Webb Act first 
found concrete expression last 
June in La Nacion, one of the 
leading dailies of Buenos Aires 
which, in the course of quite a 
lengthy article, referred sharply 
to “trustifying the North Ameri- 
can exploitation of the countries 
of South America.” Unfortunate- 
ly this attack was given space in 
La Nacion before the man who is 
at the head of that newspaper 
made his recent visit to the 
United States. Even in the old 
days La Nacion was not accounted 
an anti-American publication, but 
such is the spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding and better feeling 
promoted since La Nacion lately 
opened an office in this country 
that the officials at Washington 
do not believe that the attack on 
the Webb Bill would now be ad- 
mitted to its columns. 

The harm had been done, how- 
ever, in that the original article 
in the Argentine daily was wide- 
ly quoted and commented upon. 
Fortunately, the United States 
found a ready defender in the Re- 
view of the River Plate, an in- 
fluential commercial journal pub- 
lished in Argentina. The Review 
is controlled by English trade in- 
terests for whose welfare it has 
always been very solicitous and 
under ordinary conditions about 
the last thing to be expected 
would be the assumption in this 
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quarter of a championship of the 
Yankee attitude. Possibly, how- 
ever, the publishers of the Re- 
view have been convinced of the 
element of German inspiration in 
this assault on the Webb Act and 
have thus been impelled to make 
common cause. In any event it 
has been pointed out in its edi- 
torials that there is no menace 
in the Webb Act, especially in 
view of the fact that all export 
combinations organized under its 
provisions will be under the super- 
vision of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Officials of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce tell 
PRINTERS’ INK that they believe 
much of the alarm that has been 
occasioned in Latin America by 
the prospect of export combina- 
tions is due to the fact that up 
to this time the experience of the 
South Americans has been prin- 
cipally with enormous corpora- 
tions, such as the International 
Harvester Company and_ the 
Standard Oil Company. Conse- 


quently they have a ‘misconception 


of the word “trust. 

The glaring inconsistency in the 
attitude of the South Americans 
who are supposedly sincere in 
their criticism is that they protest 
against this arrangement while ac- 
cepting the German cartels which 
have been operating freely in Ar- 
gentina and other South Ameri- 
can countries for years past. 
Officials at the Department of 
Commerce point out that these 
German syndicates are far more 
sinister in influence than anything 
that will ever reach out from the 
United States for Latin-American 
trade. 

Evidently some of the Latin- 
American critics of prospective 
Yankee trade policy under the 
Webb Act realize that some ex- 
planation is necessary for their 
inconsistency. Some of the ar- 
ticles recently published in Ar- 
gentina have sought to establish 
the claim that trade relations be- 
tween Argentina and Germany are 
on a basis entirely different from 
corresponding exchanges between 
the United States and Argentina 
in that Argentina sells little to 
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the United States, while with Ger- 
many her exports almost balance 
her imports, thanks to the work- 
ings of reciprocity. Officials at 
Washington puncture this argu- 
ment. They declare that how- 
ever one-sided the trade relation 
may have been years ago, a give- 
and-take status obtains now that 
the United States is turning to 
the Argentine for beef, hides, 
wool, wheat, etc. 

It is suggested at Washington 
that manufacturers may smooth 
the feelings of any Latin-Ameri- 
can customers who may have 
proven susceptible to this latest 
form of German propaganda if 
they will point out that in passing 
the Webb Act the United States 
was merely getting in line with a 
trend that is well nigh universal. 
France is making ready to do 
all her purchasing for rehabilita- 
tion after the war through the 
medium of buying syndicates. 
Even Great Britain, long no- 
toriously an ultra-conservative on 
this score, is preparing to sub- 
scribe to the principle of combina- 
tion both in production and mar- 
keting. 

Finally, it is to be pointed out 
that in reality all that the United 
States Congress has done in en- 
acting the Webb Act is to free 
American goods when they are 
sent abroad from certain limita- 
tions that have been imposed here 
at home but which conceivably are 
not at all necessary in foreign 
markets. If any Latin-American 
country feels that she has a 
grievance against the cause of 
Yankee co-operation in selling, all 
she has to do is to pass laws regu- 
lating or prohibiting it. Ameri- 
can traders offering goods in 
any Latin-American country stand 
ready to comply with the laws of 
that country. But they feel that 
it is nothing short of an imperti- 
nence to extend to that foreign 
country the statutes that have 
been provided in the United States 
for domestic trade. Furthermore, 
American exporters have obtained 
in the Webb Act merely a much- 
needed and warrantable means of 
defense against European ex- 
porters. 
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On Active Service Always 


The New York City Telephone Directory 
is not a medium that is read once and then 
thrown away. It remains in service—active 
service—from three to five months, per- 
forming its function of supplying telephone 
information 2,500,000 times every day. 
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It is this active daily use that keeps the advertiser's 
sales message constantly before the public and that 
makes the New York City Telephone Directory one 


of the most valuable of advertising mediums. 


It will pay you to call, write or telephone your nearest 
commercial office for particulars. 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE C2 
Directory Advertising Department 
15 DEY STREET .. NEW YORK 
Telephone ~CORTLANDT ~ 12.000- 
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Banks Are Buying! 


At this particular time, banks are buying more equip- 
ment, more of them are making alterations to accommo- 
date new machinery and to conform to the latest ideas on 
arrangement for efficient and scientific operation, in 
fact they are spending more money than ever before. 


The reason is plain. 


Banks are handling nearly three times the volume of 
business. they were handling three years ago, and in 
spite of a shortening of labor are doing it with greater ease. 


In this course of time the number of banks sold posting 
machines, modern accounting systems, labor, time an 

money saving machines, and equipment of all kinds for 
banks, has grown from a small minority to a large 
majority, the expenditures in practically all cases running 
into hundreds of dollars and in many into thousands. 


The big, important fact for you is that the banks are 
buying—their first taste of the “labor and time saving 
is money saving” idea is developing into an appetite. 
They have reached a point where price is subordinated 
to utility, where a sale is reasonably certain if utility 
is demonstrated. 


If your product carries a particular appeal of this nature 
you will find sales resistance at low ebb among the banks. 


SUCCESSFUL BANKING will carry your message 
in two colors to over 22,000 banks—close to 80% of 
all the banks in the United States—at a cost of 3/8 
of a cent for each unit of circulation. 


Successful Banking 


BENTON HARBOR, M NN 
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H{ouse-Organs of the United States 
and Canada 








ndo Co., Philadelphia. ‘‘Knowledge.” 

nforth Mills, New York, “A-One 
Book.” 
iprato Statuary Co., New York. 
“Ecclesiastical Art Review.” 
ivenport Auto Club, Davenport, Ia. 
“Radiator.” 
vey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio. 
“Davey Bulletin.” 
widson, B.. GC. New | , Orleans, La. 
““Davidson’ s Magazine.’ 
avies, William, Co:, Sissi Ont. 
“Packer.” 

avis, ©. das “More 
Business Magazine. 

Mavis, F. A., & Co., Philadelphia. 
“Florida.” 

davis & Warde, Pittsburgh. ‘‘Warde’s 
Words.” 

Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. “Delco Doings.” 

Dayton Metal Products Co., Dayton, O. 
“D. M. P. News.” 

Davton Wright Airplane 
Ohio. “Plane Talk.” 

Dearborn Printing Co., 
“Ink Ball.” 

Deer, A. J., Co., Inc., Hornell, N. Y. 
“Royal System.” 

Deere & Co.,. Moline, III. 
for Business.” 

De Laval Separator Co., New York. 
“De Laval Monthly.” 

Demuth, Wm., & Co., New York. “Pipe 
Organ.”’ 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
“Inside of the Case,” “Round Robin,” 
“Dealers’ Bulletin.” 

Denver Advertising Agency, 
Col. ‘Postage Stamp.” 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo. ‘‘Mealogy. 

Denver National Bank, Denver, Col. 
“Bulletin. Agricultural, Industrial and 
Mining Conditions.” 

Des Moines Register - Tribune, Des 

Moines, Ia. ‘House Record.’ 


Gardena, Cal. 


” 


Co., Dayton, 


Seattle, Wash. 


“Hustling 


Denver, 


Detroit Insurance Agency, Detroit. 
“Reminder.” ; ; 
Detroit United R’y., Detroit. ‘Electric 


Railway Service.” 
Dexter, C. H., & Sons, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. “Xtrz 
De Pree | Chenical Co., Chicago. “San 
Talks.’ 
Des Dace Wall Paper Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. ‘“‘The Seam Roller.” 
Detroit Business University, Detroit. 
B. U. Topics.” 
Detroit Creamery Co., Detroit. 
Brand Tips.” 

Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit. 
“Rogers Co-operator.’ 

Dewes, A: B., Printing & Stationery 
Co,,,. St. Louis. “Points.” 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. ‘Salt Seller.” 

Diamond Wall Paper Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn,, “Rough Diamonds.” 

Dick, A. B.; ‘Co., Chicago. ‘‘Stencil.” 

Dil Mfg. & Trading Co., New ‘York. 

ilg Advisor.” 


“Velvet 


Second Instalment of List, Continued From Last Week 














Division of Foods & Dairies, Chicago. 
“Buzzer.” 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Jersey City, 

. “Graphite.” 

Dodge "Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
“Dodge News.” 

Dodsworth, Samuel, Book Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ‘Dodsworth Monthly Serv- 


ice. 

Doelle, Wm. A., Cashmere, Wash. 
“Hints on Hardware.” 

Doherty & Co., Henry L., New York. 
“Doherty News.” 

Donnelley, R. R., & Sons Co., Chicago. 
“Lakeside Press.” 

Dorothy Dodd Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Dorothy Dodd Dealer.’ 

Dovenmuehle & Son, Chicago. “The 
Wireless.” 

Dover Press, Fall River, Mass. ‘‘Dover 
Type.” 

Dow Co.,' L. F., St. Paul, Minn. ‘‘Dow’s 
Bank News.” 

Downtown Book Shop, Philadelphia. 
“Title Page.” 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
“Cotton Chats.”’ 

Drew, H. & W. B., Co.. 
Fla. ‘Drew’s Imprint.” 

Dry Milk Co., New York. “Dough.” 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I Wil. 
ming.on, Del. ‘‘Du Pont Magazine. 

Dwinell-Wright Co., Boston. ‘White 
House News.” 


Earnshaw_ Knitting Co., Chicago. ‘In- 
fant’s Department.” 

East Ohio News, Cleveland. “Food 
Conservation Notes.’ 

Eastern Drug Co., 
Drug Market.” 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Kodak Trade Circular.” 

Easton Motor Assn., Easton, Pa. “E. 
M. A. Bulletin.’ 

Eaton, Charles A., Co., , Brockton, Mass. 
“Eaton Shoe Horn.’ 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. “Pull-Together.” 

Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., 
c leveland. “The Eclipse or an Alma- 
nac 

Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
“Eclipse Voice.” 

Edgar-Morgan Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
“Feed Facts & Fodder.” 

Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 
“Edison Sales Builder.” 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
“Edison Diamond Points,” ‘‘Edison 
Amberola Monthly,’ ‘Along Broad- 
way,” “Tips.” 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. ‘Elec- 
trical Trade.’ 

Electrical Mining Pub. Co., 
“Electrical Mining.’ : 

Electrical Supply Jobbers Assn., Chi- 
cago. ‘‘Reminder.’ 

Elliott. Fisher Co. Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Ginger,” ‘“Gingerade.” 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washing- 
ton. Ning mening Bulletin,” “Emerg- 
ency Fleet News 


Jacksonville, 


” 


Boston. “Eastern 


Chicago. 
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Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
“Emerson Monthly.” 

Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., 
Rockford, “Enthusiasm.” 

Empire State Gas & Elec. Assn., New 


ork. “Bulletin.” 
Equipment Co., Kansas City, Kan. 
“Accelerator.” : 
Essano Studio, Cleveland. “Magic 
Touch.” 


Excelsior Life Insurance Co., Toronto, 
Ont. “Excelsior Life Banner.” 


Fair Employees’ Benefit Assn., Chicago. 
“Buzzer.” 

Faithorn Co., Chicago. “Stamp.” 

Famous Players- Lasky , Corp. , New York. 
“Progress-Advance.’ 

Farley Candy Co. ™ “Our 
Weekly Bulletin.” 

Farley & Leetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 
Ta. ‘“Re-Saw.” 


Chicago. 


Farnsworth, Hoyt Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Finder.” 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., York, Pa. ‘‘Far- 


quhar Bulletin.” 

Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. “Western Drug Record.” 
Fay, J. A., & Eagan Co., Cincinnati. 
“Lighting Line.” 
ay & Scott, Dexter, 

scott Facts.” 

Federal Engineering Co., Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. ‘Belts.’ 

Federal Motor Truck Co., 
“Federal Traffic News.” : 

Federal School of Commercial Design- 
ing, Minneapolis. ‘Commercial Illus- 


Maine. ‘‘Fay- 


Detroit. 


trator.” 

Feil Mfg. Co... Cleveland. “Successful 
Storekeeper.” 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia. “Fidelity, Policyholder,” 


“Fidelity Field Man.” 


Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
“Fidelity Spirit. % 

Field, Henry, Seed Co., Shenandoah, 
Ia. ‘“Field’s Seed Sense.” 

Field & Co., Marshall, Chicago. ‘“Fash- 
ions of the Hour.” } 

Fifth Ave. Bank, New York. “Jottings.” 

Financial Press, ‘New York. ‘“Investor’s 


Pocket Manual.’ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
hio. “Firestone Magazine,” (‘Fire- 
stone Non-Skid,” ‘Milestones.” 


First National Bank, Chicago. “Re- 
view.’ 
First National Bank, Los Gatos, Cal. 


“Bank of Service.” 
First- vont mag National Bank, Akron, O. 


“Servic 
Fisher, Nathaniel, & Co., New York. 
“Target. ” . 
Flatbush Gas Co. Brooklyn. “Light.” 
Florida Farms & Homes, Inc., Palatka, 
Fla. “New Florida.” 
A., & Co., Inc., New York. 
“Tmitations.” 


Fortuna Machine Co., New York. ‘“For- 
tuna Magazine.” 

Foster. F. A., & Co., Boston. ‘“Puri- 
tan.” 


Foundation Company’s Employees’ Club, 
Portland, Ore. ‘Do Your Bit.” 


Frankel Brothers, Cleveland. “Frankel 
Policy.” , 
Frankford Grocery Co., Inc., Philadel- 


phia. “Unity Bulletin.” 
Franklin es Co., Louisville, Ky. 
“The Plu 
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Franklin ren & Engraving Co., ° 
ledo, Ohio ranklin’s Key.” 
“3 1. 


Free Press Co., Mankato, Minn. 
letin.” 

Free ay Printing Co., Burlington, \t. 
“The Printing.” 

Frontier Press Co., , Buffalo, N. 
“Frontier Salesman.” 

Fruit a Co., New York. “Fruit 
Dispatc 


Fulton Bag, & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Fulto 

Gage ies Co., Chicago. “Among Ou 
selves.” 

Gage Printing Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 


Mich. “Gage Readings 
Gair Co., Robert, Bro a. “Ts.” 
Galion Metallic Vault Co., Galion, Ohio 


“Galion Seal.” 

a Brothers Co., Chicago. “Binder: 
alk 

Gardner Machine Co. +» Beloit, Wis 


“Gardner Grinder.” 

Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. “Gar 
Facts.”’ 

~~ ee, Plant Long | Island City, 

as Defender. 

a ‘%& a Imp. “Boston, Mass. 
“Service Talks.’’ 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore Co., New 
York. “G. W. W. Bulletin.” 

Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Etchings.” 

Gay- Ola Syrup Co., Memphis, 
“Bottlers’ Business Builder.” 
Gazette Printing Co., Mattoon, Ill. “The 

Gee Pea 
General Chetent Co., New York City. 
“General Chemical Bulletin. 
Cn Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
er 


Schenectady, N. 


Tenn. 


“Coup- 


ae Electric Co., 
“G-E. Advertiser.” 
moe Fire Extinguisher Co:, Provi- 
dence, “Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Bulletin, ”” “G, F. E. Topics.” 
General Fireproofing. Co., Youngstown, 
i 


Ohio. “General ireproofing,”’ ‘‘Sell- 
ing Facts.” 

General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. “Truck Talk.” 


General Optical Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. “Booster.” 


General Processing Co., Philadelphia. 
“Service.” 

Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn. 
“Threads.” 


Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, 
a. “Here We Are 

Gibson Mandolin- Guitar Co. Kalamazoo, 
Mich. “Sounding-Board Salesman.’ 

Gilbert, A. C., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
“Erector Tips.” 

Gillies Litho. & Printing Co., 
N. Y. “Pen to Press.” 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, 
N. Y. “Glens Falls Now and Then.” 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleve- 
land. “Punch Press.” 

Globe Machinery & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. “Globe Machinery.” 


Rochester, 


Globe-Wernicke Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Globe-Wernicke Doings.” 
Globe Optical Co., Boston. ‘Globe 
ews 
Globe Press, Inc., New York. “Globe 


Bulletin.” 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., 


Racine, Wis. “Camper.” 
Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining 
Co., Chicago. “Facts.” 
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ERWIN €@’ WASEY COMPANY 


cCAdvertifing . 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 





Too practiced to ignore 
precedent; too original 
to abide its tether; too 


resourceful to be hesitant 
—an organization of 
effectives planning less 
to the campaign than to 
the victory. 
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Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio. “Goodrich Druggist.’’ 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., Detroit, 
Mich. “Goodrich.” 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. ‘Goodyear Tire News,” “Good- 
year Family Newspaper,” ‘Bulletin.’ 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 


Limited,, Toronto, Ont. “Goodyear 
Tire News.’’ ; 
Gossard, H. W., Co., Chicago. ‘“‘Cor- 


setiere.” 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance, Indianapolis. ‘Our Paper.” 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. “Leonard Salesman’s 
Magazine.” 

Grand Rapids Shoe & Rubber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. “Shoe & Rubber Re- 
view. 

Grand Union Tea Co» Brooklyn. 
Union Herald.” 

Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston. “Starter.” 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ., Jersey 


“Grand 


City, N. J. “Tattle Tale.’ 

Great Northern Life a Co., 
Wasau, Wisconsin. “Facts.” 

Greater Dayton Ass’n, Dayton, Qhio. 
“Bulletin.” 

Greeley Printery, St. Louis. ‘‘Logic.” 


Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works, 
Green Bay, Wis. “Stub End.” 


Green Felt Shoe Co., Daniel, Boston. 
“Green Label.’’ 

Greenshields Co., Montreal, Quebec. 
“Monthly Review.” 

Gross Photo Supply Co. Toledo, Ohio. 

rofessional Photographer. - 

Grosset & Dunlap, New York. “Weekly 
Bulletin.” 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York. ‘‘Guar- 


anty News.” . 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, 
New York. “Service.” 


Haag, Haag & Haag, Philadelphia. 
“Shoe & Leather Facts.” 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., New 


York. ‘Wire Message.” 

Hagar & Bro., Lancaster, Pa. ‘Store 
Chat.”’ 

Hall Switch & Signal Co., New York. 
“Signal Talks.” 

Hallett & Davis Piano Co., Boston. 
“Chords & Discords.” 

Harned. & Von Maur, Davenport, Ia. 
“Booster.” 

Harrison Supply Co., Boston. ‘‘Harri- 
son Magazine.” 

Harter Mfg. Co., Chicago. ‘‘Nitrolite.’’ 

Harriman, K. Leroy, Oakland, Cal. 
“Reducing Glass.” 

Hardy, F. A., & Co., Chicago. “Hardy 
Messenger.” 

Harris & Frank, Los Angeles. ‘‘Sales- 


man.” 

Hartung & Co., Philadelphia. ‘‘Bridge.” 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. “Hartford Agent.”’ 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Insur- 
ance, Co., Hartford, Conn. ‘“Locomo- 


tive.’ 

Hausauer-Jones Printing | Co. Buffalo, 
N. 

Haynes. Automobile Co., an Ind. 

“Haynes Pioneer.’ 


“Quoin & Key. 
Hees, Geo. H., Son & Co.. Limited, To- 


ronto, Ont. “Window.” 
Heinemann. B., Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis. “Service.” 
Heinz, H. J., Co., Pittsburgh. ‘57 


News.” 
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Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ma:s. 
“Honest Injun.” 

Henderson Motor Car Co., Indianapo 
Ind. “Henderson Accelerator.” 

Hennessy Co., Butte, Mont. “St 
re. 

Herald Press & Advertising Agen 
Montreal, Quebec. “Graphica.” 


Herald Printing & Stationery Co., D 


catur, Ill. “Facts & Fancies.” 
Herbert & Huesgen Co., New Yor 
“Photo-isms.”’ 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Cl 
cago. ‘“‘Two Bits. 
Hidden, Otis, Co., Inc., Louisville, K 
“Hidden Hints.” 
Hill, Clark ,Co.. Boston. ‘Boston Bh 
Bulletin.’ 
Hines Tarnee Glass Co., Philadelphia 
“Market _Review.” 
Hoak, E. K., Co., Los Angeles. ‘Reacl 
ing Out. w 
Hobson Printing Co., Easton, Pa. “Print 
ing That Sells.” 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kan. ‘Fan 
chon Facts & Fancies.” 
Holton, Frank, & Co., Chicago. “Hol 
ton’s Harmony Hints.” 
Home Bank of Canada, Toronto. “Hom: 
Bank Monthly.” 
Hoosier _ Casualty Co., Indianapolis 
“Hoosier Bulletin.” 
Hoosier Mfg. Co., New Castle, Ind. 
“Hoosier Ginger.” 
Hoosier Motor Club, Indianapolis. 
“Hoosier Motorist.’’ 
Houghton, E. E., & Co., Philadelphia. 
“Houghton Line,” “Houghton’s Her- 
ald for War Workers,” “Houghton 


Industrial Digest.’ 
House of Hobberlin, Limited, Toronto, 


Ont. “Hustler.” 

House of Hubbell, Cleveland. ‘“Indi- 
viduality.’ 

Hudson, J L., Co., Detroit. ‘“Hud- 
sonian.’ 

Hudson Navigation Co... New York. 
“Searchlight Magazine.’ 

Hudson River State Resta Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. “Bulletin.” 

Hughes-Buie Co., El Paso, Texas. 
“Hubuco Bulletin.” 

Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee. 
“Case of Boxes.” 

Humphrey Co: Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Pilot.’ 

Hurd & Co., W. F., Detroit. “Wood 
Work Facts.” 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Detroit. 
“Quieterion.” 

Illinois Bankers’ Ass’n, Chicago. “TI. B. 

3ulletin.” 

Illinois Glass Co., Alton, Ill. “Glass 
Diamond.’ 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Decatur, 
Til. ‘Monthly News Bulletin.’ 

ee Pure Aluminium Co., Lemont, 


. “Spinnings.” 
Illinois & Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ Ass’n, 
“Junior Coal Trade Chron- 


Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. ‘Agents’ News.” 

Indiana Commercial Secretaries Ass’n, 
Indianapolis. ‘‘Weekly News Letter.” 

Indiana Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, 
Ind. “Business Chat.” 

Industrial Finance Corp., New York. 
“Thrift: The Morris Plan Bulletin.” 

Industrial Service & Equipment Co., 
Boston. “Industrial Service.” 
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Every Week 
In the Year 


Minneapolis advertisers use 
more space in THE MINNE- 
APOLIS JOURNAL than they 
do in any other newspaper 
because the JOURNAL brings 
them most returns. 


They are on the ground and 
know circulation values. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


Advertising Representatives 


Chicago New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 








Brunswick Bldg. | 
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Packers’ Profits 
—Large or Small 


Packers’ profits look big— 
When the Federal Trade Commission 


reports that four of them _ earned 
$140,000,000 during the three war years. 


Packers’ profits look small— 
When it is explained that this profit was 
earned on total sales of over four and a 


half billion dollars—or only about 
three cents on each dollar of sales. 


This is the relation between profits and sales: 


Profits @ = Three cents on each dollar of sales. 


RR RRR SS RL aT 


If no packer profits had been earned, you 
could have bought your meat at only a fraction 
of a cent per pound cheaper! 


Packers’ profits on meats and animal pro- 
ducts have been limited by the Food Adminis- 
tration since November 1, 1917. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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n»versoll & Bro., Rob’t H., New York. 
Ingersoll Message,” “Dial,” ‘““Jewel- 
rs’ Pocket Magazine.” 

1 im Pub. Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. ‘In- 


— 


t erborough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York. “Interborough Bulletin.” 
ternational Ass’n of Mfg. Photo-En- 
gravers, Chicago. “Bulletin.” 
ternational Ass’n of Rotary Clubs, 
Chicago. “Rotarian.” 
ternational “hoe eS Schools, 
Scranton, Pa, “I. C. Messenger.” 
ternational Harvester os Akron, 
Ohio. ‘Under the Hood.” 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago. 
“Harvester World.” 
| aternational Syndicate, 
““Ad-Route.” 
i= ving mr Time Recording 1% of 
New York, Endicott, N. Y. see ee 
Sales Record,” aes T 
Record,” ‘Time. 
nvestment Bavkers’ Preps of America, 
Chicago. “I. B. A. of A. Bulletin.” 
owa Pharmaceutical Ass’n, Algona, Ia. 
“Official Register.” 
vanhoe- Regent Works of G. EB. Ce; 
Cleveland. ‘Hunchman.” 


Te ee ee 


Jaburg Brothers, New York. “Good 
News for Bakers & Confectioners.” 
James Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
“James’ Barn Magazine.” 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. “Jef- 
frey Service 

Jeffrey &  —— Co., Minneapolis. 
“Proof.” 


Jelke Co., John F., Chicago. ‘Good 
Luck News.” | 

Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
“Kreolite News.” 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Chicago. ‘Jewel 


Ways 


Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn. 
“Scattergun.” 

Jobson Printing Co., 
“Jobson’s Journal.” 

Johnson, H. A., & Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Solicitor, Jr.” 

Johnson, Arms & Cycle Works, Iver, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Baltimore. | 
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Experts 
Our business is 
making 

MATS 


and 


STEREOTYPES 


We specialize on 
that which we are 
fitted to do and ad- 
vertisers are always 
| 2 pleased. 


J. T. BUNTIN, Inc. 


209 WEST 38th STREET, N. Y. 
| 














A Suggestion to 
Subscribers 





Fitchburg. Mass. ‘‘Hammer.’’ 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J. “Red Cross Notes.” 


Jordan, Marsh Co. Boston. “Store 
Topics,” ‘Fellow- Worker.” 

Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland. “Cloth- 
craft Store Exchange.” 

Jovian Order, St. Louis, Mo. “Jovian.” 


Julian a Kokenge Co. , Cincinnati. “J. 
Shoe News.”’ 


Kable Brothers Co., Mt. Morris, Ill. 
“Kablegram.” ; 
Kahn Mutual Benefit Assn., Indian- 
“K. M. B. A. Bulletin.” ? 
ahn- Tailoring Co., Indianapolis. 
“Kahn Messenger.” ; 
Kalamazoo Pant Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“A Pant or Two.” 
Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

tler.” 
Kaynee Co., Cleveland. 


Parchment Co., 
“Parchment Prat- 


“Loop.” 


Keith, Geo. E., Co., Campello, Mass. 
“Walk-Over Shoe Prints.” 
Kellogg Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Kingnut Councellor.” f 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi: 
cago. “Telephone Facts.” : 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co., New York. 

“Kant Slip.” 


Frequently we cannot 
furnish complete copies 
of back issues of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for which we. 
receive requests, but of- 
ten we are able, if we 
know what article is 
needed, to tear the re- 
quired pages from office 
cut copies and so help 
our readers. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 


| 
| 
} 
} 
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Charles RINT IN 


Francis 


INDING_Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(BIGHTH aVENUE — 33rd to 84th § 











MERICAN 
MORIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. 100% mail subscription— 
no newsstand sales—no subscription solici- 
tors—non-returnable. 8500 increase in 
mail subscription for last six months. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Among the greatest advantages of- 
fered advertisers who come to Los 
Angeles to market their commodi- 
ties is the 





inter Audit uneain of Circulations 


With its net paid circulation of 
137,707 daily, the Evening Herald 
has the capacity to popularize and 
to SELL merchandise. 


Los Angeles is one of the few large 
cities which National advertisers 
can thoroughly cover by using one 
medium. Many prominent national 
advertisers and scores of local ad- 
vertisers use the Evening Herald 
exclusively with results entirely 
satisfactory. 


The City circulation of the Even- 
ing Herald is greater than the 
combined city circulations of any 
other three Los Angeles papers. 
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Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck (.,,, 
Springfield, Ohio. ‘Like Kelly Doe: " 

Kenosha Retailers’ Ass’n, Kenosha, W.s 
“Weekly Bulletin.’ 

Kentucky Print Shop, | Louisville, k 
“Ousley’s Magazine.” 


Kerr’s Sons, Thomas, Youngstown, ‘). 


“Kerr’s Print Talk.” 

Keystone Consolidated Pub. Co., Pit 
burgh. “Bulletin.” 

Keystone Dairy Co., Hoboken, N. 
“Keystone News.” 

Keystone Press, Indianapolis. “Ke. 
stone Press.” 

Kiel wh Co., 
“Kiel Table Talk.” 

Kimble Electric Co., Chtenae. “Circuit. 

Kirstein, E., Sons , Rochester, N. \ 
“Shur-on Chronicle.” 

Klaw & Erlanger, New York. “K. & I 
News.” 

Kotchian Mer. Co., Wimbledon, N. I 
“Money Saving Bulletin.” 

Kryptok Sales 20.5 Inc., Mt. Vernon 
N. Y. “Bulletin.’ 

“Style.” 


Kuertin & Steen, Chicago. 
(To be continued) 


Milwaukee, Wi 


Advertisement Urges Citizens 
to Save Water 


The Indianapolis Water Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., recently took good 
space in local newspapers urging water 
consumers to exercise strict economy 
in the use of water. The advertisement 
warns of an excéssive use of water oc- 
casioned by a large fire, coupled with 
a great amount consumed for sprinkling 
and cooling purposes because of the 
hot spell. The company points out 
that its first duty is to furnish fire 
protection. It does not directly prophesy 
a shortage, but gives plain warning that 

waste must be curtailed. 

The advertisement is signed by a 
vice-president of the company, and also 
by Mayor Jewett and the city’s fire 
chief. 


Dewey Manages Detroit Steel 
Products Co. 


Victor F. Dewey, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Detroit 
Gas Company, has been appointed _gen- 
eral manager of the Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Makes New Engraving Con- 
nection 


George Stroble has resigned from the 
Parkinson Engraving Company, Detroit, 
to join the selling staff of the Everton 
Engraving Company of the same city. 


Ferguson Company Appoints 


Agency 


The account of The Ferguson Com- 
pany, standardized industrial buildings, 
Cleveland, has been secured by The 
Rogers- Brett-Baker Company, Cleveland. 
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~not the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 


MAZDA is the trade- 
mark of a world-wide 


service to certain lamp 
manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information 
concerning progress and developments in 
the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing 
and to distribute this information to the 
companies entitled to receive this service. 


**Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, New York. The 
mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps 
which meet the standards of MAZDA serv- 
ice. It is thus an assurance of quality. 
P This trademark is the property of the 
R oe General Electric Company. 


A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose 


4648 
G8) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
“Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell , 





Printers’ Ink PustisHinc COMPANY 
Publishers. 


Orricg: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City#.Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress. of the company is the address of the 
officers. 








Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 


122 Sonth Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tay or, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MatHews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Go. M. 
Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D-McKinney, Manager. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kertve, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents‘& copy. 

Foreiga Postage, two dollars. per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $80; halfpage, $40; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30, 
~— 45 cents a line—net. Minimum order 
2.25. 





Lynn G. Wricut, Managing Editor 


“Le Irvine Romer, Editor 
. W. Parmer, News Editor 


$ 
* EDITORIAL STAFF: 
Henry A. Beers, Jr. Bruce Bliven 
Frank L. Blanchard John Allen Murphy 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
mdon: Thomas Russe! 





New York, SEPTEMBER 5, 1918 








Admirable, as ov 
as it goes, is the 
and Good effort of the 
Health American Medi- 
Education cal Association 
to educate the people on matters 
of health. But it isn’t going far 
enough. 

Arthur J. Cramp, on another 
page of this issue, courteously an- 
swers the open letter to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which 
we published August Ist. He ex- 
plains that the Association has ad- 
mirable booklets, able speakers 
and forceful letter writers. But 
such an equipment is only one 
step toward a really effective cain- 
paign of education. The educa- 
tional effort now lacks motive 
force. 

A booklet can’t fulfill its mission 


Advertising 
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until the general public is ac- 
quainted with the fact that it 
exists and is valuable. Advertis- 
ing would set the whole mass oi 
educational matter flowing to the 
people. Only limited circles knoy 
of this matter now, or can know 
of it under the present methods 
of distribution. 

A manufacturer like Armour or 
Heinz might have the finest little 
library of pure food books there 
is, and have booklets galore; they 
might have the ablest speakers’ 
bureau extant, but their boards of 
directors know better than to 
think they could, in the fullest 
measure, sell their goods that way. 

What do they do? They adver- 
tise to the mass of the people. 
Their success is sufficient com- 
mentary on their method. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion isn’t really advertising now; 
it wants to keep on doing just 
what it is doing now; and then ‘it 
wants to advertise, if a way can 
be found,to finance the campaign. 

The quacks have monopolized 
medical advertising too long. 





The Many advertisers, 
Druggist as newly awake to 
Everybody's the amazing mer- 

FY90GY S chandising possi- 

Prospect pilities of the 


modern drug store, are asking 
themselves if there is anything 
that a druggist cannot sell. It 
would seem that there is not. 

A recent article in Printers’ 
Ink told of a New York druggist 
who is dealing in cows. How this 
would shock the old time pharma- 
cist! Yet how well the incident 
illustrates how the drug store of 
to-day has departed from the tra- 
ditions and the methods of the 
ancient apothecary shop. 

But wide as has been the ex- 
pansion of its scope, still there 
are things that the hustling drug 
merchant cannot sell. Perhaps a 
better way of putting it would be 
to say that there are things he 
does not want to handle. He is 
increasing his variety along defi- 
nitely marked out lines. He is 
interested only in those side-lines 
that promise to turnover at a 
lively gait. 5 
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\ straight drug stock is a slow 
mover. It was this fact in the first 
place that caused the druggist to 
put in fast-selling outside items. 
H: had to have side-lines that 
would speed up his entire stock 
or else the success of his business 
would be menaced. That it sells 
ropidly is one thing that to-day 
will always recommend an outside 
line to a druggist, but it is not 
the only factor in which he is in- 
terested. It must not take up too 
much room, as his space is very 
limited. Hence long lines do not 
readily commend themselves to 
him. He wants compact side- 
lines that are easy to display and 
that sell without much explana- 
tion or demonstration. 

The up-to-date drug store has 
cutgrown its name. “Convenience 
store” would come closer to de- 
noting its present purpose. 

A demand has grown up for a 
type of neighborhood store to 
handle all sorts of odd things that 
do not at once classify themselves 
as belonging to any particular kind 
of specialty store. 

Then, too, people are beginning 
to look to* the drug store for 
emergency goods of every descrip- 
tion. Many druggists, in response 
to this demand have stocked no 
end of queer items, extending 
from spark plugs to bread. 

Thus we see that several influ- 
ences have been at work in caus- 
ing the druggist to expand his 
business. And the end is not yet. 
Verily the druggist must enter the 
marketing calculations of many 
manufacturers who heretofore 
have not recognized him. 





Standardiza- The discussion of 
tion and s tandardization 


as a tendency in 
Advertising American manu- 
facture, presented by Samuel O. 
Dunn in this issue, should be of 
deep interest to advertisers. 

It i§ unquestionably true that 
at the present time the movement 
towards standardization is one of 
the most pronounced tendencies of 
the American industry. 

How will standardization, or the 
elimination of differences in prod- 
ucts affect advertising? Mr. 
Dunn’s opinion of the effect of 
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standardization in the railroad 
field is entitled to respect. Would 
the effects be similar in other 
fields ? 

Two sets of opinions stand out. 
One school is disposed to be high- 
ly alarmed; it can hear the death 
knell of advertising in the very 
word “standardization.” Another 
school isn’t inclined to view it 
with alarm, and, with every ap- 
pearance of sanity, holds that stand- 
ardization can only be applied to 
a limited extent to limited_indus- 
tries, and that, anyway, even 
under standardization, some fields 
put up a very good showing of 
advertising. 

Most of us will be inclined to 
agree with the optimists and to 
dwell on the point that standard- 
ization has not eliminated compe- 
tition between manufacturers, so 
far as it has yet established itself. 
With competition not eliminated, 
advertising will go briskly on. 
Sizes, colors, shapes, designs and 
packs, in a certain field, may be 
standardized, but still the indi- 
vidual products in that field are 
likely to possess distinctive fea- 
tures. For example, the packers 
of baked beans may all use the 
same size of tins, and beans may 
be regarded as a_ standardized 
product; but we all know that 
there are decided differences in 
the taste of various brands. 

As long as the human element 
enters into business, quality can- 
not be standardized, and neither 
can service. Formulae will differ, 
although methods of production 
may be standardized. 





Paying the Is it good busi- 


Retailer’s eg ser 2 ia 
er or manufac- 
Expenses t0 turer to refund 


Market to the retailer 
the expenses he may incur in vis- 
iting market? 

This question in some form or 
other is always bobbing up. Right 
now it is receiving more than the 
ordinary amount of considera- 
tion. Traveling salesmen are not 
so numerous and fewer samples 
are being taken around for exhi- 
bition to buyers. Lack of men 
and the necessity of conserving 
freight space are the causes. 
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The result is a more: intensive 
and carefully thought through cul- 
tivation of the retailer by the use 
of the mails and additional efforts 
to get him to visit market. 

It is generally recognized, as 
was pointed out in a_ recent 
Printers’ Inx article, that getting 
a merchant to come to market is 
the most resultful selling method 
there is. Bring him in actual phy- 
sical touch with the full stock of 
goods and he is going to buy 
more than he would from a cata- 
logue or from a traveler. 

Jacob Epstein, owner of the 
Baltimore Bargain House, used to 
charter a boat twice a year to 
pick up merchants in various 
parts of the South and bring 
them to market. He also would 
charter excursion trains so the 
merchant could make the trip to 
Baltimore without paying railroad 
fare. 

Out of this idea has grown a 
standing offer by the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Baltimore to refund the re- 
tailer’s fare at any time during 
the year he chooses to visit Bal- 
timore. 

If the retailer buys $2,400 worth 
or more of goods from any of 
the Baltimore manufacturers or 
jobbers included in the movement 
his round-trip fare will be re- 
funded if it does not exceed one 
per cent of his total purchases. 
If he buys $1,200 of goods or 
more from any or all of the busi- 
ness houses in the list he gets 

_ back half of his fare. 

In objection to this it has been 
urged that such refund adds too 
much to the cost of doing busi- 
ness. One large house openly 
fights making any such offer to 
merchants, taking the ground that 
nobody is going to give anything 
away in a business transaction un- 
less he expects to get something 
from it. The retailer is told that 
whenever he allows a house to 
pay his railroad fare he can count 
upon it as an absolute certainty 
that he, and not the house, is go- 
ing to pay the fare in the end. 

In answer to this those behind 
the Baltimore idea point out that 
the refund does not in any case 
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exceed one per cent of the re- 
tailer’s purchase, and, therefo 
makes no burdensome addition 
the selling cost. The one p 
cent may come from one hou e 
if the retailer buys his whoe 
$2,400 worth there. In this cae 
the added volume of selling 5 
enough compensation for the ou - 
lay. If the retailer buys fro: 
more than one house the one px - 
cent is pro-rated and becomes 
very small proposition individi 
ally. 

Those who fight the harde 
against the refund idea take fu 
cognizance just the same of th 
necessity of selling the merchan 
on the fact that his trip to marke 
is not going to represent a dea 
expense to him. The cost. o 
travel in these days of fancy trans 
portation prices is sufficient t 
make some retailers pause. It 
may be an unbusinesslike thing 
for them to do, but they pause 
just the same. Hence jobbers fre- 
quently inform the retailer that 
numerous “house bargains” are to 
be had. The only reference to these 
in the advertising matter is a re- 
minder to the merchant that 
through getting them he is able 
to save enough to pay the entire 
cost of his trip to market. The 
bargains are real ones—based on 
staple goods of which the house 
may not have a sufficient quan- 
tity to advertise in a general way. 

Certain it is that the come-to- 
market idea is going to figure 
much more prominently hereafter 
in the scheme of wholesale sell- 
ing. The man who is going to 
have to give it particular atten- 
tion and study is the manufac- 
turer whose samples are not on 
display in the big market centres 
or who does not fill a great enough 
proportion of the retailer’s needs 
to warrant him in inviting the 
retailer to visit him. 

In the working out of .what- 
ever campaign is decided upon to 
bring the retailer in it is gen- 
erally agreed that the question 
of his expenses has to be con- 
sidered. To handle this the re- 
fund and house-bargain ideas 
seem to be about ‘the best ad- 
vanced thus far. 
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Every month of 1918 has 
shown a gain in the cir- 
culation of The Youth’s 
Companion over same 


month of 1917. 


The Family continues through wars and after wars and 
The Companion reaches Families and Families only. 


“Levaquin HULL ALAA 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
910 Flatiron Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 














































The Little 


Classroom 


HE country merchant who used 
to put a woodchuck, caught 
by one of “the boys,” in his store 
window had the right slant on the 
window-dressing idea, the School- 
master thinks. Nobody wanted to 
buy chucky (although they say 
if you parboil him long enough 
he’s good as stew). But every- 
body looked, and that’s partly 
what store windows are for—to 
make your footsteps linger. 
Marshall Field & Co. ran for 
six weeks recently a window dis- 
play in their Chicago store that 
didn’t have a smitch of merchan- 
dise to sell, un- 
less democracy 
is a salable 
commodity, 
which we don’t 
think it is. 
Moreover, this 
display occu- 
pied space that 
ordinarily could 
have accommo- 
dated goods 
from five de- 
partments, and 
yet the behold- 
ers (and they 
collected by 
crowds) didn’t 
go in and ask 
the aisle man, 


“Where can I 
get some of 
that?” 


The windows were five separate 
tableaux representing heroic figures 
of soldiers of France, England, 


Italy, Belgium and the United: 


States, modelled in clay, each 
standing by himself in a war set- 
ting appropriate to his nation’s 
arms, and each holding his national 
colors. The backgrounds are paint- 
ed, and infinite pains were taken 
to make the details, not only of 
uniform and equipment, but of the 
setting, essentially accurate. 

Six weeks is a pretty long run 
for a window, but this series 
gained so much attention in Chi- 


cago that it has been moved in- 
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A PORTION OF THE BELGIAN WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


Schoolmaster’s 


tact to the company’s New Ycrk 
wholesale rooms, where it is on 
display in the company’s windows 
on Broadway at Twenty-fourth 
street. It is planned to keep it 
there for the course of the Fou: th 
Liberty Loan drive. It is gainiig 
quite as much attention here like- 
wise, and that is a window’s first 
job. And since institutional adver- 
tising is a device of proven val:e 
for the manufacturer, why isn’t a 
patriotic window display of this 
sort equally valuable as a prestige- 
builder for the retailer? 
*x* * 
A great deal 
is being wri'- 
ten about what 
will happen 
“when the boys 
come back 
from over 
there,” and 
doubtless a 
great deal more 
will appear in 
the coming 
months as (let 
us hope!) the 
Kaiser’s little 
tin soldiers get 
closer to keep- 
ing their watch 
on the Rhine. 
So far, little 
has been writ- 
ten by the sol- 
diers themselves 
about after-war conditions; and 
they are the ones, we must not 
forget, who will have the say! 

How experience as a_ soldier 
will aid a salesman is suggested 
interestingly in a humorous letter 
published the other day in the 
house organ of a big company 
noted for its crackerjack sales 
force. The writer of the letter, 
who incidentally adds that up to 
the day before he wrote, he hadn’t 
had his clothes off for two months, 
is dreaming about the end of the 
war thus: 

“But to get down to the busi- 
ness. I have a new idea for an 
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“‘Electrotypes—Quick ? 
a 2 Then it’s ‘‘Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
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CLASS 


For class, trade & technical advertisers 
Every issue contains a directory of represen- 
tative class, trade and technical papers, with 
rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 
Subscription Price $1 a Year 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Samp'e Copy on Request 


Cuba’s the Best Yet! 


So says another of our clients, @ 
who has been using our recom- 
mended mediums in this won- & 
derfully rich country, Cuba has 
more than 200 huge sugar mills {amg 
representing outlays of from 
$1,000,000 t» $6,000,000. Think of 
their immense buying cavacity, 
and the money they pour into 
the country, 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 
401 Flatiron Bldg., N.Y., or Havana, Cuba. Est. 1906 

















write for proofs~ 
. right now! 


| Charles E. Howell: 503 Sth. Ave. N.Y.C. 











NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


THE DANVILLE REGISTER 


(Morning Except Monday) 
AND 


THE BEE 


(Evening Except Sunday) 
CIRCULATION 10,000 NET 


DISPLAY 
3 CENTS PER AGATE LINE FLAT 
(Combination Rate) 
10,000 Lines or more, within one year, 10% discount 
IN EFFECT OCTOBER 1, 1918 
THE REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


“The Largest Loose Leaf Tobacco Market” 
“Second Manufacturing City in the State” 
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equipment for myself when I re. 
turn. We can arrange for a - ort 
of pack containing a full set of 
sales material which would be 
strapped to my back. On eich 
side pockets to contain all the .d- 
ditional matter necessary. F\ ‘d- 
ing over the pack could be anot! =r, 
packed to contain special ser\ ce 
material. Under my left arn | 
would carry a portfolio conte i- 
ing a collection of all the ot! er 
material issued. In my right head 
I’d carry a chart to be used in |- 
lustrating my talks. Of course ‘ie 
entire equipment would weigh at 
least ninety pounds. I wouwid 
then think of my soldier days aid 
get as enthusiastic as hell. W io 
could resist me? To make te 
illusion more complete I’d mo:e 
every week, carrying the pian), 
kitchen utensils and all my war'!- 
robe from place to place. That's 
a brilliant idea’ Don’t you think ? 
Of course I must never take my 
clothes off. Ill sleep in a corner 
of the home office occasionally to 
get my muscles in good condition. 
The only thing I'll bar is the 
‘cooties.’ ” 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster is in receipt 
of an interesting comment on 
some phases of current advertis 
ing, from his good friend S 
Roland Hall, of Easton, Pa: Mr. 
Hall heartily agrees with a point 
which Printers’ INK has made 
several times, that advertisers 
who inject a strain of patriotism 
into their copy should be very 
careful indeed that their patriotism 
is not mere mawkish sentimental- 
ity, or worse still, an obvious 
dragging in of the country’s peril 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


To increase mail order business win Heegstra 


TT 8 Ss Ee 
GOODS ARE SOLD 
IDEAS for Store Display 


CO.inc, ~ 341°347 FIFTH AVE. NY. 


H. Waltn HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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BAYER 
e 
R 


Under Control of the 
Alien Property Custodian 


In view of the publicity recently given The Bayer 
Company, Inc., the following statement is made: 

The Company is controlled by the Alien Property 
Custodian and the manufacture and sale of its products 
are entirely under the supervision of the following of- 
ficers and directors, all of whom are Americans: 


F. B. LYNCH, President G. H. CARNAHAN, Vice-President 
E. I. McCLINTOCK, Secretary and Treasurer 


Board of Directors 


N. F. Brapy G. H. CARNAHAN Martin H. Giynn 
Greorce C. Haicu F. B. Lyncu E. J. Lynett 
C. B. MacponaLp J. R. Speer 


appraised, the capital stock of the Company will be sold 
by the Alien Property Custodian to American Citizens. 


The proceeds of the sale of the property of the Com- 
pany will be held by the Alien Property Custodian until 
the end of the war, when Congress will decide as to the 
disposition of the money. 


All profits as well as all the money realized from the 
sale of the Company will be used for the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds to help in the prosecution of the War 
until the complete defeat of Germany. 

Therefore, genuine Bayer-Tablets and 
Capsules of Aspirin may be purchased with 
full confidence. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Bayer-Tablets 


and Capsules 


f ASpirin 





As soon as its books have been audited and the property . 
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A 4TH DIMENSION 


MAGAZINE 


The Authority on Screen Advertising 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 
new field of moving picture publicity. 








‘la . 
418 South Market St., Chicago 








AUTO 
“ACCESSORIES 
A sure way for the accessory manu- 


facturer to reduce his cost per sale. 
Let us explain it. 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
1109 Locust St. Des Moines, Iowa 














CIRCULATION MANAGER WANTED 


An opportunity for wide-awake man 
ably married with family) 
circulation work on mail-order monthlies; 
must be a live wire, alert, progressive; must 
know advertising dept. work and be a compe- 
tent executive to take general charge advertis- 
ing and circulation departments of mail order 
monthly of over 250,000 circulation; salary to 
start $2500 yearly; advancement promptly to 
man who can make good; state age, experience, 
etc. Manager, Box 190, care Printers’ Ink. 


is ONE of the in- 
gredients put into 
my adv. composi- 


tion. Let me use 
the same recipe for you. I’ll guar- 
antee the other fellow’s eyes will 


reach YOUR adv. Fy RST 
WHITBECK 

Shop: 257 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Photo Engraving . Electrotyping . Stereotyping 


(prefer- 
who understands 











More rated 
Dry Goods and General 


Department, 
Mdse 
Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 
Merchants Trade Journal 
other trade publication 
A. B.C. Members 
MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc. 
Des Moines, New York 


Indianapolis 


retail 


than 
to any 


Chicago 


*gust 30. 





INK 


to cloak a private and totally un- 
related business purpose, to wit: 
the selling of goods. He cites as 
an example of objectionable copy 
the slogan, “Defend Your Hor 1e, 
Buy a Blank Gas Range,” and 
adds: “Home defense is too irti- 
mate a subject to be handled in 
this manner, and the advertiser 
who tries it is likely to reap lis 
reward in the scorn of an offended 
public.” 

The Schoolmaster agrees mcst 
heartily in principle with M- 
Hall, though he believes that 1 
the instance quoted, the advertiscr 
may have had quite a different 
sort of “home defense” in min‘ 
—namely, against a possible lack 
of coal next winter! However, 
examples of the deplorable use o 
alleged patriotism are not lack 
ing, and the Schoolmaster believes 
they cannot fail, in most instances 
to revolt more people than the) 
attract. Would you really want 
to smoke a “Victory” pipe? Or, 
to take about the worst example 
which has come to the School- 
master’s attention lately, what im- 
pression would you get of a pe- 
riodical using a slogan such as 
appeared the other day on a de- 
livery truck used by an Eastern 
publisher : 

“Be patriotic! Read the 

, and stand squarely 
behind Old Glory!” 

Decidedly, patriotic advertising 
is like the great bow of Achilles; 
you should not try to bend it un- 
less you feel yourself to be a 
very Achilles in the strength of 
your genuine devotion to your 
country. 


Death of Howard M. Jacobs 


Howard M. Jacobs, for the past eight 
years chief auditor of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc., N. Y., died Friday evening, Au- 
e Suan been ill for the past 
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| Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
twenty-five cents, — 
preceding date of issue. 





“lassified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost forty-five cents a line 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close Monday 

















HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 


IN OFFICE OF PUBLISHERS’ REP- 
RESENTATIVE. ADDRESS: BOX 
695, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 

Special agency would like communicate 
with solicitor travelling outside of New 
York and Chicago, desirous of earning 
extra commission by seeing special pros- 
pects. State in what locality you travel, 
how often make trips, what you now are 
representing. Confidential, Box 676, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Wanted—Artist capable of handling line 
and brush, for rou and completed 
drawings; must be able to put the human 
interest into advertising illustrations. 
Real opportunity with fast growing 
agency, on national accounts. Box 683, 
care Printers’ Ink. 

















lerson with advertising agency (inside) 
experience wanted? who is accurate at 
figures, familiar with buying; good 
health. One capable taking charge small 
office where there is opportunity to gain 
permanent, well paying position. ive 
full information, stating salary expected 
to start. Correspondence confidential. 
Box 677, care of Printers’ Ink. 





\ssistant Office Manager wanted by 
large manufacturer of Flavoring Ex- 
tracts and Drug Articles located in Vir- 
ginia. Must be thoroughly familiar with 
all branches: of office and detail work, 
capable of handling office force, and 
have the ability to assist the president 
in dealing with all department heads, 
and willing to receive and carry out in- 
structions. Answer, stating age, expe- 
rience, salary expected, whether subject 
to draft call, and furnish best of refer- 
ences. Full particulars in first letter. 
Strictly confidential. Box 681, care P. I. 











First-Class 
Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted 


by leading Southern newspaper. 
Splendid all-around _ proposition 
for capable and experienced man, 
Give full particulars of your ex- 
perience, salary, age, status in 

draft, etc. All replies in strictest 
confidence. Box 679, care P..I. 

















ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—A high- 
class Special Agency desires the services 
of an advertising solicitor familiar with 
magazine and trade publication work. 
Moderate salary to start. Please state 
experience and salary required in letter. 
Box 692, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS 
WANTED 





One of the largest manufacturers in 
the world, selling a high-grade, well 
advertised, well-known fully-guaranteed 
hand cream-separator, for which there is 
a large demand, through dealers only, 
desires to make permanent connection 
on commission with an individual or 
company, who can and will cover any 
certain terfitory vigorously and persist- 
ently. This high-grade machine sells at 
a very attractive price and makes the 
dealer a very large margin of profit. 
The commission offered is very liberal 
and the amount of money to be made 
depends entirely upon the effort put 
forth, as there is a very large demand 
and sale for this article. There is no 
expense attached to the selling, as the 
manufacturers do their own billing and 
shipping, make their own collections. 

Commissions are due and payable 
promptly when the goods are shipped. 

The manufacturers will co-operate en- 
ergetically with any individual or com- 
pany who will undertake this proposi- 
tion and handle it intelligently. 

Give full particulars and specify ter- 
ritory and other lines carried, etc., in 
first letter. 

SWEDISH SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
515 So. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 














[If you’re one of Miss 
Ambition’s friends, you 
might clip this out and 
deliver it.] 
e e*,@e 
Miss Ambition: 
We hear that you are a com- 
petent stenographer, well 
qualified to handle the duties 
of secretary to the president 
of an advertising agency. 
If this is true and you are on 
the lookout for a new posi- 
tion, we will be glad to hear 
from you—through a letter 
listing your qualifications. 
The address is: Box 673, in 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


A__ rapid Stenographer - Correspondent 
with initiative, to assist Manager of 
Sales and Advertising in a progressive 
Manufacturing Concern that easily 
leads in its field of machinery. 


To a young married man seeking a per- 
manent future to whom wholesome liv- 
ing conditions and surroundings of a 
small city appeal this is a real oppor- 
tunity. 


Some preliminary experience in adver- 
tising desirable but not essential if other 
qualifications are satisfactory. 


Give full details of experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary expected in first letter. 
Address Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 


FOOD 
MAN 


Do you know food mer- 
chandising and advertising? 
There’s a big job open as 
“advertising assistant to 
sales manager” in New York 
office of national concern. 
Don’t waste your time un- 
less you’ve got the goods in 
actual experience and regis- 
tered results. Give full de- 
tails in letter—salary, ex- 
perience, qualifications, etc. 
Must know food, be able to 
write copy that pulls, and 
know thoroughly the usual 
technical details of advertis- 
ing. Replies strictly confi- 
dential. Box 684, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
gine. The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 














Filing Equipment For Sale 


Two 32-drawer Shaw-Walker files 


for 5”x8” cards. Complete with 
top and base. Splendid condi- 
tion. Catalogue price $154 each. 
What offers. Photograph on re- 
quest. Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 
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Ph.Morton. 
OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


FOR SALE 


Cottrell Web Press with Shifting T :n. 
pan and Combination Folder attac: « 
—66 inches wide. Prints and deliv 
four 8 page, or two 16 page signatu e 
11%x16¥%, or four 16 page or two 3 
page signatures 8%4x11%. Runr 
speed about 6,000 an hour. McC. 
ra 236 West 37th Street, N w 
York, N. Y. 


Electros 1c 


A Square Inch — Minimum 7 cents, 
Shipped to newspapers or dealers froin 
your list or in bulk. @ Expressage pr- 
paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.0 
No order too large or too small 


GENERAL PLATE CO." Aa Bays 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced solicitor-manager, A-1 re 
ord, large acquaintance New York Cit 
and Eastern territory, available for ge: 
eral or trade publication. Box 674 
care of Printers’ INK. 


EXPERIENCED LADY ADVERTIS 
ING_ MANAGER ws OPEN FOR A 
POSITION. BE OF REFER 
ENCES. ADDRESS BOX 688, CARE 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











High-class advertising man of exceptional 
selling and executive ability, now in 
own business with big following among 
manufacturers, desires to connect with 
good agency. Box 691, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady, 5 years’ experience in ad- 
vertising and editorial work. Good ref- 
erences. Small high-class N. Y. agency 
or class magazine preferred. Box 687 P.I. 


PRINTING EXPERT 


practical printer, familiar with all branches 
of the printing industry, desires to make 
a connection with a New York house, 
preferably a Service organization that 
can offer a wide field to a conscientious, 
reliable worker and is willing to pay a 
good salary for first-class work. He is 
of agreeable manners, has college educa- 
tion, good typographical taste, long train- 
ing with foreign experience, and has 
acted as estimator and technical adviser 
to a well-known New York house for 
several years. His artistic qualities and 
his sense of color enable him especially 
to be the link between the artist and the 
engraver or lithographer, with a view of 
economizing. Age 30, exempt from the 
draft. Salary esired $50. Box 693, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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BRIGHT YOUNG WOMAN 
eig) months’ advertising experience, 
wats position with live agency. Salary 
to -tart, $25. Address: Box 694, care 
of ‘'rinters’ Ink. 


FASHION COPY, LAYOUTS, CUTS 
Co; writer, woman, 10 years’ experi- 
enc’, desires to connect with Agency, 
De artment Store or Mail Order House. 
Cai take charge of Fashion drawings 
cut. and layouts. Box 690, care of 
Pr iters’ Ink. 


lo a Manufacturer 
Sa.es and credit experience, college edu- 
cat'‘on, ability and the will to do things 
ar some of the qualifications offered 
to an essential organization by one af- 
feted by the work-or-fight ruling. 
B. x 682, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT 


If you are one of the many hrms getting 
reidy now for the big Export drive— 
then you need an expert advertising man 
who knows how to write and lay-out ad- 
vertisements that appeal to the foreigner 
by genuine national character. A good 
man for home advertising, too, with ideas 
and unlimited energy, and a good knowl- 
edge of the business end as well as 
the technical side of modern publicity. 
Box 675, care Printers’ INK. 
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ARTIST—picture and poster man, wide 
commercial experience; expert: girls, silk 
hose, automobiles—seeks connection with 
large advertiser or agency. Box 696, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES-ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Has advertised and sold by mail prod- 
ucts varying in price from $25 to $1200. 
Has also organized and directed national 
advertising and selling campaign in- 
volving salesmen, jobbers and dealers. 
Now employed. Family man; age, 35 
years. Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPERS— HOUSE ORGANS 


Experienced woman desires editorial posi- 
tion with trade journal, house-organ or 
in advertising house. Have original sales 
suggestions, write copy and can handle 
correspondence. Responsible, executive 
and thoroughly up-to-date. Address Box 
689, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Relief for Some Busy Publisher 
Young man (32) with thorough knowl- 
edge in all branches of printing, coupled 
with ten years trade-paper experience 
(executive) in advertising and editorial, 
can be secured about October 1 as right- 
hand man to some book or trade-paper 
publisher who seeks a real assistant. Is 
an American, of good address and mar- 
ried. Box No. 686, care Printers’ Ink. 














Binders for PRINTERS’ INK 





PRINTERS’ INK binders will 




















































65 Cents Each 


postpaid 

















hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re-" 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement and will open like 
a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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How a Great Chicago 
Store Buys Advertising 


The chart below shows how the lineage of Chas. A. Stevens &- Brothers 
is distributed in all the Chicago newspapers. “Stevens” is Chicago’s 
largest store catering exclusively to women. The proportions given are 
for June, but are typical. During 1917, for instance, Stevens used more 
lineage in The Chicago Daily Tribune (Sunday excluded) than in all the 
Chicago evening newspapers combined. 


The Chicago Tribune, reaching one family in five in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, commands the greatest buying 
power of any newspaper in the United States. 


The Chicags Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Write for the BOOK OF FACTS 








